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CHAUCER’S DARES 
I. FRIGII DARETIS YLIAS 


When in the House of Fame Chaucer turns his eyes from the 
“‘feminyne creature’? who capriciously awards to men their meed of 
praise or blame, he sees on either side of her dais a series of metal 
pillars on which stand the great writers of the past who, by their 
writings, have helped to perpetuate fame. First among pagan 
writers stands the “Tholosan that highte Stace,” 

And by him stood, withouten lees, 

Ful wonder hye on a pileer 

Of yren, he, the gret Omeer; 

And with him Dares and Tytus [i.e., Dictys] 

Before, and eek he, Lollius, 

And Guido eek de Columpnis, 

And English Gaufride eek, ywis; 

And ech of these, as have I joye, 

Was besy for to bere up Troye. 

[Fame, 1464-72.] 

Of these “‘bearers-up of Troy” it is the second in the list, Dares, who 
concerns us at present. Dares, mentioned by Homer (Iliad v. 9) as 
a priest of Hephaestus, is the reputed author of an “eyewitness” 
history of the Trojan War written in Greek. An utterly uninspired 
work which bears the title Daretis Phrygii de Excidio Troiae Historia 
purports to be a Latin translation of this Greek work made by Cor- 
nelius Nepos.'! To this twice-spurious history Chaucer is apparently 

1 The most available text is the Teubner edition, edited by F. Meister, Leipzig, 1873. 
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2 Rosert Kitpurn Roor 
alluding in the lines just quoted; but nothing in the House of Fame 
indicates that Chaucer’s knowledge of the work was any more inti- 
mate than was his knowledge of Homer.' 

In the Book of the Duchess there is another mention of Dares: 


And therfor was he [Achilles] slayn also 
In a temple, for bothe two 
Were slayn, he and Antilegius, 
And so seyth Dares Frigius, 
For love of Polixena. 
{1067-71.] 


The death of Achilles and Antilochus is, indeed, narrated in chap. 
34 of Dares; but the episode is given at much greater length by 
Benoit (21838-22334),? and by Guido (sig. 1 3, verso, col. 2);3 hence 
we can have no assurance that Chaucer actually read it in Dares. 

Near the beginning of Troilus (I, 146), Dares is mentioned with 
Homer and Dictys as a writer of “'Troyane gestes,”’ where the curious 
may read “how this toun com to destruccioun”’; but in this vague 
reference Chaucer may merely be echoing the frequent citation of 
these names by Benoit and Guido.* 

Finally, at the very end of Troilus, we find the following stanza: 


And if I hadde ytaken for to wryte 
The armes of this ilke worthy man, 
Than wolde I of his batailles endyte. 
But for that I to wryte first bigan 
Of his love, I have seyd as that I can. 
His worthy dedes, whoso list hem here, 
Reed Dares, he can telle hem alle yfere. 
[V, 1765-71.] 


Of this passage Professor Lounsbury says: 


In the brief and meager narrative of that writer [Dares] the inquirer 
would find little to reward his search. He would learn, indeed, that Troilus 
was a great leader; that on several occasions he put the Greeks to flight, 


1 LI. 1475-80 of the House of Fame are to be explained as an echo of Benoit, 45-70, 
110-16, rather than of the preface of Dares, which says nothing of Homer's partiality 
for the Greek side. 

? For Benoit I have used the edition of L. Constans, Paris, 1904-9. 

8 For Guido I have used the Strasbourg edition of 1489. 

4See Karl Young, Origin and Development of the Story of Troilus and Criseyde, 
Chaucer Society, 1908, pp. 129, 130. To the third chapter of Professor Young's book I 
am indebted for several of the references cited in this article. 
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drove back the myrmidons, wounded Diomede, Agamemnon, and even 
Achilles, and was at last only slain when taken at great disadvantage. But 
these details occupy hardly any more space in the history of Dares than they 
do in the account just given. It was in Guido da Colonna’s work that 
Chaucer found the martial deeds of Troilus recounted in full... . . While 
he was speaking of Dares, he was thinking of the ‘Trojan History’ of the 
Sicilian physician which professes to have been itself derived from the work 
of the Phrygian soldier.' 


More recent opinion would substitute the name of Benoit for that 
of Guido, but would otherwise agree with Professor Lounsbury. 
Professor Karl Young states the generally accepted opinion when he 
says: “There is no proof that Chaucer reverted for materials to the 
De Excidio Trojae Historia of Dares Phrygius.’” 

But the brief and meager narrative of the De Ezcidio was not 
the only work accessible to the mediaeval reader which went under 
the name of Dares Phrygius. During the ninth decade of the twelfth 
century an Englishman, known from his birthplace as Joseph of 
Exeter, in Latin, Josephus Iscanus or Josephus Exoniensis, produced 
a paraphrase, or better an elaboration, of the prose Dares in Latin 
hexameters of no slight degree of merit, to which modern editors have 
given the title De Bello Trojano. The poem, which is neither brief. 
nor meager, is in six books, and reaches the not inconsiderable total 
of 3,645 lines.* 

Of Joseph’s poem three manuscripts are known to exist: (1) Wesi- 
minster Abbey, Chapter Library, No. 18; (2) Bodleian, Digby 157; 
(3) Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, 15015.4 Of these manuscripts I 

1 Studies in Chaucer, II, 315. Professor Lounsbury holds, however, that the refer- 
ence in Legend of Good Women, 1457, to the “‘ Argonauticon"’ is due to chap. i of Dares. 


This seems more than doubtful. On the whole matter of Chaucer and Dares see Bech, 
Anglia, V, 325, 326. 


2 Op. ctt., p. 106, n. 2. 


3’ The most available modern edition of the poem is in Valpy’s reissue of the Delphin 
Classics, Scriptores Latini in Usum Delphini, London, 1825, where it is included in one 
volume with Dictys Cretensis and Dares Phrygius, or the original Delphin edition of 1702 
(Amsterdam). The first book, edited from the Paris MS, is printed by J. J. Jusserand 
in his thesis De Josepho Exoniensi vel Iscano, Paris, 1877. For a list of earlier editions 
see Dict. Nat. Biog., s.v. ‘* Joseph of Exeter.'’ In the editio princeps of 1558 (Basle) it 
bears the title ‘“‘Daretis Phrygii ....de Bello Trojano ... . libri sex a Cornelio 
Nepote in Latinum conversi."" It continued to pass under the name of Cornelius Nepos 
until 1620, when Samuel Dresemius restored it to its rightful author. None of the edi- 
tions, except Jusserand's, is at all satisfactory. 


* According to Jusserand, op. cit., p. 91, the Paris MS is defective: ‘‘ Deficiunt 
carminis sextus liber majorque pars quinti libri." In modern accounts of Joseph, includ- 
ing that of Jusserand, there is said to be a fourth manuscript of the work in the library 
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4 Rosert Kiusurn Roor 
have personally examined the first two. They are beautifully 
written in thirteenth-century hands. Neither has a title; but the 
colophon of the Westminster MS reads “Frigii daretis yliados liber 
sextus explicit,’’ and that of the Bodleian MS, “ Explicit liber Frigii 
Daretis.”” I was prevented by the outbreak of the European war 
from examining, as I had intended to do, the manuscript at Paris. 
According to M. Jusserand, it also is in a thirteenth-century hand,! 
and bears the title “Frigii daretis yliados liber primus incipit.’” 

It is to be particularly noted that in none of the three extant 
known manuscripts, all of which antedate Chaucer’s lifetime, is there 
anything to denote the authorship of Joseph of Exeter. Had any 
one of these three manuscripts fallen into Chaucer’s hands, he would 
have been fully justified in referring to it as “Dares Frigius.” <A 
careful reading, to be sure, would have shown him that in the 
opening lines of the poem the author addresses an archbishop of 
Canterbury, third in succession from St. Thomas, who is no other 
than Archbishop Baldwin, a fellow-townsman of Joseph, who was 
archbishop from 1185 till his death in 1190.3 At the end of Book III 
he might have read: 


Sic Britonum ridenda fides, et credulus error 
Arturum expectat, expectabitque perenne. 


of Magdalen College, Oxford. Thisisanerror. MS 50 of the Magdalen College Library, 
specifically cited in DNB, contains a copy of the prose Dares. In regard to this non- 
existent Magdalen MS, Mr. H. A. Wilson, librarian of Magdalen College, very kindly 
wrote me, under date of October 17, 1914, as follows: ‘‘The evidence that we had such 
a MS is, I think, entirely dependent on Leland, who says that he saw in our library 
‘libellum carmine scriptum, cum hoc titulo, Dares Phrygius de Bello Trojano.’ He 
describes the MS as ‘imperfectum, et tantum non obliteratum.’ It was therefore prob- 
ably a fragment only, and in such condition as might well have led to its being thrown 
aside when our MSS were being put in order at a later time. He goes on to say that he 
afterwards found elsewhere some other MSS of the same work, and was able to identify 
it as the poem, based on Dares Phrygius, of Joseph of Exeter. What he says about the 
work is printed in eztenso by Tanner, who seems to add nothing of his own. 

“*Bale’s Index Britanniae Scriptorum, edited by Dr. R. L. Poole, contains the state- 
ment that ‘Josephus Deuonius’ (i.e., Joseph of Exeter) ‘carmina scripsit in Daretem 
Phrygium de bello Trojano’ (p. 277). Bale gives as the sources of his knowledge ‘Ex 
Collegio Magdalenae’ and ‘ex Officina Toye.’ Dr. Poole, in his note, gives a reference 
to our MS 50, and to Coxe’s Catalogue. But the work contained in MS 50 (bound up 
with Solinus) is not in verse; nor does its title contain the name of Dares Phrygius; it 
is also in good condition; and it is quite clear that it cannot be the MS which Leland 
saw. Itis the Latin prose version or abridgement of Dares Phrygius. ... . I am afraid 
that there is no doubt that the fragment seen by Leland has disappeared.” 


1 Op. cit., p. 91. 2 Op. cit., p. 101. 3 See DNB, s.v. “‘ Baldwin.” 
y 
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At the end of Book V is a passage, omitted in the printed editions, 
which refers to “Tertius Henricus noster,”! whom M. Jusserand 
clearly identifies as the eldest son of Henry II, crowned in advance 
at his father’s wish in 1170, who died in 1183, while Henry II was still 
alive. A careful reader, then, might have inferred that the bulk 
of the poem was composed between 1170 and 1183, but that its 
opening address to Archbishop Baldwin was written after 1185.? 
But even this careful reader, which Chaucer very likely was not, 
would, in default of any other title, refer to the work as “Dares 
Frigius.” 

Joseph’s poem is, indeed, a poetical elaboration of the prose 
Dares, the general scheme of which it follows. Book I tells of Jason 
and the Golden Fleece, and of the first destruction of Troy under 
King Laomedon. Book II narrates Priam’s attempt to recover the 
captive Hesione, and, in great detail, the judgment of Paris. Book 
III contains the rape of Helen. Book IV draws the portraits of 
individual Trojans and Greeks, and recounts the hostile preparations 
of the latter. Book V contains the battles before Troy up to the 
death of Hector. Book VI contains the later battles, the deaths 
of Troilus and Achilles, the destruction of the city, and the return 
of the Greeks. As in the prose Dares, Troilus is, next to Hector, 
the leading figure among the Trojan warriors; but there is no sug- 
gestion of his love for Briseis. Of Briseis we are given a portrait 
in seven lines (IV, 156-62); but she is not elsewhere mentioned. 
What sources, other than the prose Dares, Joseph used, has not been 
satisfactorily determined. There is no reason to think that he used 
Benoit de Ste. Maure.* His style, which, despite a much too ingeni- 
ous rhetoric, is not without elements of true poetry, is modeled on 
Statius and Claudian, with not infrequent echoes of Virgil and Ovid. 

That Chaucer knew and used this “Frigii Daretis Ylias,” a fact 
not hitherto suspected, I shall show in the following pages. As 
Professor Karl Young has said, there is no proof that Chaucer ever 
drew upon the prose Dares. In view of these facts, it seems a not 


1 Quoted by M. Jusserand, p. 96. 

2 On Joseph of Exeter and his works, and for the grounds on which the poem on the 
Trojan War is attributed to him, see the work of Jusserand already cited, and A. Sar- 
radin, De Josepho Iscano, Versailles, 1878, the latter of no great value. 


3 According to Constans, op. cit., VI, 190, the Roman de Troie was composed between 
the years 1155 and 1160. 
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unreasonable inference that, when Chaucer bids the reader turn to 
“Dares” for an account of Troilus’ “worthy dedes,’' the book he 
has in mind is the Iliad of Josephus Iscanus. There, indeed, “the 
armes of this ilke worthy man” are told “alle yfere” with much 
heroic rhetoric.2 There is at least implied in Chaucer’s stanza the 
idea that ‘Dares’ confines himself to the battles of Troilus to the 
neglect of his love. This is true of Joseph’s poem; Benoit and 
Guido give us both. 

If Chaucer already knew Joseph of Exeter’s poem at the time 
when he wrote the Book of the Duchess, he could have found there, in 
lines 402-61 of Book VI, an account of the death of Achilles and of 
Antilochus. The reference in the House of Fame and that in Book I 
of Troilus are too vague to yield any conclusions; but there is no 
reason why here also he may not have had the Exonian “ Dares”’ in 
mind. 

Il. CHAUCER’S TROJAN PORTRAITS 


In the fifth book of Troilus Chaucer interrupts his account of 
Diomede and his wooing of the false Criseyde to introduce, somewhat 
irrelevantly, six stanzas which draw for us portraits of Diomede, of 
Criseyde, and of Troilus. 

In the earlier books, to be sure, we find descriptions, somewhat 
less formal in character, of Troilus and of Criseyde. We are told 
of Criseyde’s angelic beauty (I, 102, 171-75), of her widow’s dress 
(I, 109, 170), of her “ful assured loking and manere” (I, 182), and 
at greater length we read: 


She nas not with the leste of hir stature, 
But alle hir limes so wel answeringe 
Weren to womanhode, that creature 
Was never lasse mannish in seminge. 
And eek the pure wyse of here meninge 
Shewede wel, that men might in hir gesse 
Honour, estat, and wommanly noblesse. 
{I, 281-87.}* 
1 Troilus, V, 1770. As we shall see, Chaucer makes use of Joseph's poem in the 
fifth book of Troilus. 
2 E.g., V, 415-22; VI, 185-340. 
’ This corresponds to Filostrato, I, 27: 


Ell’ era grande, ed alla sua grandezza 
Rispondean bene i membri tutti quanti; 
Il viso aveva adorno di bellezza 
Celestiale, e nelli suoi sembianti 

Ivi mostrava una donnesca altezza. 
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She is fairer than Helen or Polyxena (I, 454, 455); Pandarus tells 
of her gracious and generous heart (I, 883-89); the beauty of her 
person is described (III, 1247-51); we hear of her “ounded heer, 
that sonnish was of hewe,” and of her “fingres longe and smale”’ 
(IV, 736, 737); her face was “lyk of Paradys the image” (IV, 864).' 
Troilus also is described. His manner was so goodly “that ech 
him lovede that loked on his face” (I, 1078); his virtues are enu- 
merated (I, 1079-85); Pandarus describes him to Criseyde as— 


The wyse worthy Ector the secounde, 

In whom that every vertu list abounde, 

As alle trouthe and alle gentillesse, 

Wysdom, honour, fredom, and worthinesse. 
{II, 158-61.] 


We see him ride by on his return from battle (II, 624-51); and we 
are told that his happy love so increased his knightly virtues that he 
was “save Ector, most ydrad of any wight” (III, 1772-78). 

Of a more formal character are the portraits in Book V. Of 
these portraits, save that of Diomede, there is no trace in Filostrato; 
and critics have hitherto been at a loss to account for them. Of the 
portrait of Criseyde, Skeat says: “This description seems to be 
mainly Chaucer’s own.”” Hamilton* and Young‘ cite passages from 
Benoit and Guido, which, however, leave the most salient features 
unaccounted for. We must now consider these portraits in detail. 

The first in order is that of Diomede: 


This Diomede, as bokes us declare, 
Was in his nedes prest and corageous; 
With sterne voys and mighty limes square, 
Hardy, testif, strong, and chevalrous, 
Of dedes lyk his fader Tideus. 
And som men seyn he was of tunge large, 
And heir he was of Calidoine and Arge. 
[V, 799-805.] 


1Cf. Filostrato, IV, 100: “la sua faccia, fatta in paradiso.” 
2 Oxford Chaucer, II, 498. 


?G. L. Hamilton, The Indebtedness of Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde to Guido delle 
Colonne’s Historia Trojana, New York, 1903, pp. 75, 76, 79, 81, 82, 115-18. 


4 Op. cit., pp. 108-13, 117, 118, 133. 
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When one turns first of all to the Filostrato, one finds Diomede 
described thus: 

Egli era grande e bel della persona, 

Giovane fresco e piacevole assai, 

E forte e fier siccome si ragiona, 

E parlante quant’ altro Greco mai 

E ad amor la natura aveva prona. 

{VI, 33.}! 

Boccaccio’s “forte e fier” corresponds in a general way to Chaucer’s 
“Hardy, testif’; and “parlante quant’ alto Greco mai’”’ is clearly 
the source of the phrase “of tunge large.” For the last line of 
Chaucer’s stanza one must turn to another passage in Filostrato: 

Se’l padre mio Tideo fosse vissuto, 

Com’ el fu morto a Tebe combattendo; 

Di Calidonia e d’Argo saria suto 

Re, siccom’ io ancora essere intendo. 

(VI, 24] 

It will be noticed that the two specific statements in Chaucer’s 
description which are directly due to Boccaccio are in the last two 
lines, and are introduced by the phrase, “And som men seyn.” The 
“som men,” therefore, reduce themselves to Boccaccio. 

What, then, are the “‘bokes”’ on the strength of whose “declara- 
tion” are based the remaining elements of the portrait? As the 
fount and source of such a Trojan portrait one will consult first the 
prose Dares, whose descriptions of the Greek and Trojan personages 
were later elaborated by Benoit and Guido.2 The prose Dares says 
of Diomede: 

Diomedem fortem, quadratum, corpore honesto, vultu austero, in bello 
acerrimum, clamosum, cerebro calido, inpatientem, audacem. (Cap. 13.] 


In Benoit this is expanded into the following lines: 


Forz refu mout Diomedés, 
Gros e quarrez e granz adés; 
La chiere aveit mout felenesse: 


1 The Paris edition of 1789 reads: 


Era Diomede bello di persona, 

Giovine, grande, piacevole assai, 

E forte e flero (come Omer regnae). 
(VIII, 33.] 


2 For the remoter history of these portraits see J. Furst, ‘‘ Die Personalbeschreibungen 
im Diktysberichte,” Philologus, LXI (1902), 374-440. 
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Cist fist mainte fausse pramesse. 
Mout fu hardiz, mout fu noisos, 
E mout fu d’ armes engeignos; 
Mout fu estouz e sorparlez, 

E mout par fu sis cors dotez. 

A grant peine poéit trover 

Qui contre lui vousist ester: 
Rien nel poéit en pais tenir, 
Trop par esteit maus a servir; 
Mais por amor traist mainte feiz 
Maintes peines e mainz torneiz. 


In Guido we find: 


recto, col. 1.] 


“Dares,” Joseph of Exeter. Here we read: 


Titides, plenisque meretur tidea factis; 


? This trait is not reproduced by Guido. 
9 











(5211-24.] 


Diomedes fuit multa proceritate distensus, amplo pectore, robustis 
scapulis, aspectu ferox, in promissis fallax, in armis strennuus, victorie 
cupidus, timendus a multis, cum multum esset virtuosus, seruientium sibi 
nimis impatiens cum molestus seruientibus nimis esset, libidinosus quidem 
multum & qui permultas traxit angustias ob feruorem amoris. 


These portraits, as drawn by Dares, Benoit, and Guido, agree in 
a general way with Chaucer’s account of the square-set warrior, 
“hardy, testif, strong, and chevalrous.” None of them, however, 
mentions his stern voice, nor compares his deeds with those of his 
father Tydeus. For these details we must turn to Chaucer’s 


Diomepes: Voce ferox, animo preceps, feruente cerebro, 
Audentique ira, walidos quadratur in artus 


Sic animo, sic ore fero, sic fulminat armis. 
(IV, 124~-27.}! 
Here we have the unmistakable source of the “sterne voys”’ and of 
the comparison with Tydeus; while Joseph’s “ualidos quadratur in 
artus”’ is much closer to Chaucer’s “mighty limes square”’ than is the 
“quadratum” of Dares or the “quarrez” of Benoit.? 
“animo preceps” furnished the suggestion for “‘in his nedes prest,”’ 


Perhaps, also, 


1I quote from the Westminster MS. In 125 Digby reads Ardentique. 
may be translated thus: ‘‘ Fierce of voice, headlong in spirit, in fiery brain, and in daring 
wrath, stands squared in mighty limbs Tydides, and in full deeds is worthy of Tydeus; 
like him in spirit, like him in fierce speech, like him he thunders in arms.” 
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and “feruente cerebro’ for “testif.”. For the word “chevalrous” 
Joseph has no equivalent; the source is apparently to be found in 
the last two lines of the portrait by Benoit, if any source be needed 
for so obvious an epithet. 

Chaucer’s portrait of Diomede is, then, like so many other 
passages in his poetry, a composite of several sources. He drew 
first on the “bokes” of Joseph of Exeter and Benoit de Ste. Maure, 
and supplemented their statements from Boccaccio, marking his 
transition to the Italian source by the phrase, “ And som men seyn.’” 

Quite similar are the conclusions to which we are led by an 
examination of Criseyde’s portrait. Chaucer says of his heroine: 


Criseyde mene was of hir stature, 

Therto of shap, of face, and eek of chere, 
Ther mighte been no fairer creature. 

And ofte tyme this was hir manere, 

To gon ytressed with hir heres clere 

Doun by hir coler at hir bak bihinde, 

Which with a threde of gold she wolde binde. 


And, save hir browes joyneden yfere, 

Ther nas no lak, in ought I can espyen; 

But for to speken of hir eyen clere, 

Lo, trewely, they writen that hir syen, 

That Paradys stood formed in hir yen. 

And with hir riche beautee evermore 

Strof love in hir, ay which of hem was more. 


She sobre was, eek simple, and wys withal, 

The beste ynorisshed eek that mighte be, 

And goodly of hir speche in general, 

Charitable, estatliche, lusty, and free; 

; Ne nevermo ne lakkede hir pitee; 
Tendre herted, slydinge of corage; 
But trewely, I can not telle hir age. 
[V, 806-26.] 

We may notice first of all the contradiction in the first line, which 
describes Criseyde as of medium stature, with the statement earlier 
in the poem that “She nas not with the leste of hir stature” (I, 281), 


1Cf. ‘cerebro calido, inpatientem”’ of Dares. 


2 Cf. Boccaccio's “‘siccome si ragiona,’’ or, as the Paris edition has it, ‘‘come Omer 
ragiona.”’ 
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a statement based on Boccaccio’s “Ell’ era grande” (Fil., I, 27). 
This trait of medium stature is due, as we shall see, to the series of 
portraits which begins with the prose Dares. 

Dares says of Briseida: 


Briseidam formosam, non alta statura, candidam, capillo flavo et molli, 
superciliis iunctis, oculis venustis, corpore aequali, blandam, affabilem, 
verecundam, animo simplici, piam. [Cap. 13.] 


In the French of Benoit we read: 


Briseida fu avenant: 

Ne fu petite ne trop grant. 

Plus esteit bele e bloie e blanche 

Que flor de lis ne neif sor branche; 

Mais les sorcilles li joigneient, 

Que auques li mesaveneient. 

Beaus ieuz aveit de grant maniere 

E mout esteit bele parliere. 

Mout fu de bon afaitement 

E de sage contenement. 

Mout fu amee e mout amot, 

Mais sis corages li chanjot; 

E si ert el mout vergondose, 

Simple e aumosniere e pitose. 
[5275-88] 

In the Latin of Guido this becomes: 


Briseida autem filia caleas multa fuit speciositate decora, nec longa nec 
breuis nec nimium macilenta, lacteo perfusa candore, genis roseis, flauis 
crinibus, sed supercilits ‘unctis, quorum iunctura dum multa pilositate tumes- 
ceret modicam inconuenientiam presentabat, oculis venusta. Multa fulgebat 
loquele facundia, multa fuit pietate tractabilis. Multos traxit propter ille- 
cebras amatores multosque dilexit dum suis amatoribus animi constantiam 
non seruasset. ([Sig. e 2, recto, col. 2.] 


These accounts all agree that Briseida was beautiful, that she 
was of medium height, that her eyebrows joined, that she had lovely 
eyes, that she was a good talker, and that she was full of pity; and 
all these traits are included in Chaucer’s extended portrait. Dares 
and Benoit add the qualities of simplicity and modesty. Benoit alone 
says that she was of “sage contenement’”’ (Chaucer’s “wys withal’’), 
and tells us that “sis corages li chanjot,’’ which seems to be the 
source of Chaucer’s “slydinge of corage,”’ though Guido’s “animi 
il 








constantiam non seruasset” conveys the same idea. But these 
accounts leave much of the Chaucerian portrait unexplained. Some 
of the hitherto unexplained details are due to the description of 
Briseis in Joseph of Exeter: 


Brisgis: In medium librata statum briseis heriles 


So ingenious is the Exonian in the rhetorical turns of his phrasing 
that the reader may not be sorry to have the lines translated: 
Balanced in medium stature, Briseis sets forth to view her lordly features. 
Her hairy yellowness is knotted into equal folds, and her eye lifts into joined 
arches the delights of lesser shadow [i.e., the lady’s eyebrows].2_ With the 
riches of her form strive the marks of character: sober simplicity, a pleasing 
modesty, a pity never arid for him who asks, and gentle grace of speech. 
That Chaucer has drawn on this portrait by Joseph of Exeter 
no one can doubt. The phrase “In medium librata statum” is 
nearer than any of the equivalent statements in the other portraits 
to Chaucer’s “mene .... of hir stature.” “Sobria simplicitas” 
accounts for the words “She sobre was, eek simple.”’ “Arida num- 
quam poscenti pietas” is echoed by “Ne nevermo ne lakkede hir 
Clearest of all is the dependence of Chaucer’s “with hir 
riche beautee . . . . Strof love in hir” on Joseph’s “ Diuiciis forme 
certant insignia morum,’ 
had in Chaucer’s copy of the poem the corrupt reading, “insignia 


clere, Doun by hir coler at hir bak bihinde,” is not that of the two 
folds into which Briseis knots her “hairy yellowness,”’ the suggestion 


1 Quoted from the Westminster MS, which, however, reads in 157 affectum for 
aspectum (the reading of Digby), as does also the Delphin edition. In 158 the Delphin 
edition reads Planities for Flauicies, a clear case of misreading. 


2 The phrase beginning ‘‘ umbreque minoris”’ is peculiarly obscure. The translation 
I have given was suggested by Dean Andrew F. West and concurred in by Professor David 
Magie, both of the Princeton Department of Classics. ‘‘ Umbra minor”’ is apparently 
used of the eyebrow as opposed to the “‘umbra major”’ of the lady’s hair. In support 
of this interpretation may be adduced Claudian, Nupt. Honor. et Mar., 267: ‘* Quam iuncto 
leviter sese discrimine confert Umbra supercilii!’’ 
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Promit in aspectum uultus, nodatur in equos 
Flauicies crinita sinus, umbreque minoris 
Delicias oculus iunctos suspendit in arcus. 
Diuiciis forme certant insignia morum: 
Sobria simplicitas, comis pudor, arida numquam 
Poscenti pietas, et fandi gracia lenis. 

{IV, 156-62.]! 


’ 


a line which, as we shall see presently, 


Though the method in which Criseyde dresses her “heres 
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for this detail also may well be due to Joseph. At least, no other of 
the portraits deigns to concern itself with the lady’s coiffure.t Joseph 
agrees with Dares, Benoit, and Guido in the trait of the joined brows; 
though he does not, like Benoit and Guido, suggest that this was in 
any way a “lak.” Rather it is, as any Greek would have regarded 
it, a mark of beauty.? It is just possible that Chaucer, failing to 
understand the obscure phrase of Joseph, took the words “ umbreque 
minoris delicias” to mean “and for a shadow of less delight.” The 
order of ideas and the context of the Chaucerian passage lend some 
color to this conjecture; but, in view of Benoit’s specific statement 
that the joined brows “auques li mesaveneient,” there is no need to 
impugn Chaucer’s Latinity. 

Chaucer’s portrait of Criseyde, then, like his description of 
Diomede, is a composite of Joseph and Benoit; though his own fancy 
has played freely over the whole. One striking phrase of Chaucer, 
for which we should expect a definite source, is, however, not ac- 
counted for—‘‘That Paradys stood formed in hir yen.” This is 
not unlike Boccaccio’s “Il viso aveva adorno di bellezza Celestiale”’ 
(Fil., I, 27), or “La sua faccia fatta in paradiso” (Fil., IV, 100); 
but Chaucer specifically tells us that his statement is on the authority 
of those “that hir syen.” This appeal to an eyewitness suggests 
at once that he is thinking of “Dares.” But the prose Dares does 
not say more than “oculis venustis’’; and Joseph is silent. Benoit 
says, “ Beaus ieuz aveit de grant maniere,’’ and Guido, “oculis ven- 
usta.” 

Of Troilus, Chaucer writes: 

And Troilus wel waxen was in highte, 

And complet formed by proporcioun 

So wel, that kinde it not amenden mighte; 
Yong, fresshe, strong, and hardy as lyoun; 
Trewe as steel in ech condicioun; 

On of the beste enteched creature, 

That is, or shal, whyl that the world may dure. 
And certainly in storie it is yfounde, 

That Troilus was never unto no wight, 


1 See on this passage Young, op. cit., p. 117. 


2 On the joined brows see Krapp, Modern Language Notes, XIX, 235, and Hamilton, 
sbid., XX, 80. 


3 Dictys Cretensis, the other “‘eyewitness,"’ does not mention Briseis. 
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As in his tyme, in no degree secounde 
In durring don that longeth to a knight. 
Al mighte a geaunt passen him of might, 
His herte ay with the firste and with the beste 
Stod paregal, to durre don that him leste. 

[V, 827-40.] 
In the prose Dares the portrait is a brief one: 


Troilum magnum, pulcherrimum, pro aetate valentem, fortem, cupidum 
virtutis. [Cap. 12.] 


In Benoit this is expanded into fifty-four lines, from which I shall 
quote only those which in any way resemble Chaucer: 


Troilus fu beaus a merveille; 
Chiere ot riant, face vermeille, 
Cler vis apert, le front plenier: 
Mout covint bien a chevalier. 


A merveille ert beaus chevaliers. 
Jambes ot dreites, vous les piez, 
Trestoz les membres bien tailliez. 


Granz ert, mais bien li coveneit 
O la taille, que bone aveit. 

Jo ne cuit or si vaillant home 
Ait jusque la ou terre asome, 


Ne qui tant ait riche corage, 
Ne tant coveit pris ne barnage. 
Ne fu sorfaiz ne outrajos, 
Mais liez e gais e amoros. 


Bachelers ert e jovenceaus 

De ceus de Troie li plus beaus 

E li plus proz, fors que sis frere 

Hector, qui fu dreiz emperere 

E dreiz sire d’ armes portanz. 
[5393-5440.] 


Guido’s description also I shall reproduce only in part: 


Troilus vero licet multum fuerit corpore magnus, magis tamen fuit corde 
magnanimus. ... . In viribus vero & strennuitate bellandi vel fuit alius 
hector vel secundus ab ipso. In toto etiam regno troie twuenis nullus fuit 
tantis viribus nec tanta audacia gloriosus. [Sig. e 2, verso, col. 1-2.] 
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In Joseph of Exeter, Troilus is thus described: 
Troitvs: Troilus in spacium surgentes explicat artus 
Mente gigas, etate puer, nullique secundus 
Audendo uirtutis opus: mixtoque uigore 
Gratior illustres insignit gloria uultus. 
(IV, 60-64.}' 

On none of these accounts of Troilus has Chaucer drawn very 
heavily. Some of the details seem due to Benoit. From Joseph’s 
“ nullique secundus Audendo uirtutis opus” is clearly taken Chaucer’s 
“in no degree secounde In durring don that longeth to a knight.” 
It is to be noticed that Chaucer does not admit, with Benoit and 
Guido, that Troilus was second to Hector.2 From Joseph’s “mente 
gigas” came, apparently, the suggestion for Chaucer’s “ Al mighte a 
geaunt passen him of might.” 

- No one, I think, who has examined the parallel passages cited 
above, will doubt that Chaucer knew Joseph’s poem and used it for 
his Trojan portraits. If any further proof is needed, it is furnished 
by the fact that in two of the manuscripts of Troilus lines from the 
Latin poem are written beside the stanzas which we have been con- 
sidering. The manuscripts are Cambridge University Library, 
Gg. 4. 27 (Gg), and St. John’s College, Cambridge, L. 1 (J); and in 
each case the quotation is written by the original scribe.* 

In Gg, between Il. 819 and 820 of the fifth book, we find: 

Versus Sobria simplicitas sonus pudor arida numquam 
Versus Poscente poetas gracia fandi lenis; 


and between Il. 826 and 827: 


Versus Troilus in spacium surgentes explicat artus 
Versus Mente gigas etate puer mixtoque vigore 
Versus Nullique secundus audendo virtutis opis. 


These lines, which the scribe has so painstakingly labeled for us as 
“Versus,”’ are a sadly bungled version of Il. 161, 162, and 60-63 of 
Joseph’s fourth book, already quoted above. 


1 Again I quote from the Westminster MS. In 60, Digby reads armos for artus. 
The lines may be translated thus: ‘Troilus in bulk extends his rising limbs, in mind a 
giant, in age a boy, and second to none in daring valor’s deed; and with tempered vigor 
a@ more pleasing glory marks his splendid features.”’ 

2 See, however, Troilus, II, 158: ‘‘ The wyse worthy Ector the secounde.” 


*The quotations are given in the Chaucer Society's print of Gg; in the print of J 
they are silently omitted. 
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In J the quotations are fuller, and distinctly less corrupt. In the 
margin of stanza 115 (V, 799-805), which describes Diomede, the 
scribe has written: 

Voce ferox animo preceps 

audentique ira. Validos 

quadratur in artus tetides 

pleniusque meretur tidea factis 

sic animo sic ore fero sic et cetera 

Calidonius heres. 
We have here a fairly accurate text of IV, 124-27, of Joseph’s poem. 
The words “Calidonius heres”’ are not, however, part of the quota- 
tion, which is marked as finished by the “‘et cetera”; and I am at a 
loss to explain their origin. Diomede is called ‘‘Calydonius heros”’ 
in IV, 349; and possibly “heres” is a misreading of “heros.” It is 
to be noted that the words “Calidonius heres” stand in the margin 
beside Chaucer’s line, “ And heir he was of Calidoyne and arge.” 

In the margin of stanza 116 (V, 806-12) is written: 

In medium librata 

statum Criseis he 

riles promit in affec 

tum vultus nodatur 

in equos flauicies 

crinata. 
These are Joseph’s lines, IV, 156, 157, and part of 158. It is to be 
noted that the heroine’s name is Criseis instead of Briseis. The 
change of initial, however, is probably to be explained as a scribal 
variation, which has taken place under the influence of the English 
poem after the Latin lines were first copied into the margin of J’s 
ancestor. The reading affectum for aspectum, found also in the West- 

‘ minster MS, doubtless goes back to the manuscript from which 

the quotation was originally copied. The word sinus, indispensable 
to the sense, is omitted after crinata, itself a corruption of crinita. 

In the margin of stanza 117 (V, 813-19) is written: 

Vmbraque minoris 
dilicias oculus iunc 
tos suspendit in 
arcus 
diuicijs forme cer 
tant insignea amorum. 
16 
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These are lines IV, 158-60, of Joseph’s poem. The line-space 
between arcus and diuicijs brings the last sentence directly beside 
the last two lines of Chaucer’s stanza, which are based on it. Note 
the reading amorum for morum. The corrupt reading clearly stood 
in Chaucer’s copy of Joseph; for, had he had the correct reading 
before him, he would hardly have failed to preserve the more effective 
antithesis, which sets character over against beauty. 
Beside stanza 118 (V, 820-26) is written: 
Sobria simplicitas 
comis pudor ari 
da numquam / poscenti 
pietas gracia fandi lenis. 
This is IV, 161, 162, of Joseph’s “Dares.” Note that J agrees with 
Gg in omitting et before gracia, though it avoids the other errors into 
which Gg has fallen. 
In the margin of stanza 119 (V, 827-33) is written: 
Troilus in spacium 


surgentes expli 
cat arcus 


Mente gigas eta 

te puer. mixtoque 

vigore, 
and in the margin of stanza 120 (V, 834-40): 

Nullique secundus 

virtutis opis. 
These are lines IV, 60-63, in Joseph; but the word audendo, found 
in Gg, is omitted before virtutis. This word, represented in Chaucer 
by “durring don,” must have been present in Chaucer’s copy. It 
may be only a coincidence that in one of the Bodleian manuscripts 
of Troilus, Selden B 24, fol. 103a, “durrying don” is glossed 
“audendo.” As an error of Chaucer’s copy of Joseph must be 
regarded the transposition of the phrase mixtoque vigore, since this 
corruption is found both in J and in Gg. 

We must now ask how these quotations found their way into the 
pages of these two manuscripts, and in particular whether their 
presence may be due to Chaucer himself. In a recent volume 
of the Chaucer Society’s publications on the Teztual Tradition of 
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Chaucer’s Troilus, I have shown that in the later books J and Gg 
are both derived from a copy of the poem which had not received 
the revisions and alterations incorporated in the great majority of 
the manuscripts, a copy, moreover, which was apparently in the 
poet’s own possession. They are not, however, related by descent 
from any common ancestor nearer than this “archetype” manu- 
script. Barring the ever-present possibility of contamination, the 
presence of the quotations in J and Gg would, therefore, indicate 
their presence in this archetype.' Considerations of general prob- 
ability, also, favor the assumption that the quotations are due to 
Chaucer himself. If not due to him, they must come from some 
mediaeval “source-hunter,” who recognized Chaucer’s not very 
extensive debt to an obscure Latin poem, and took the trouble to 
record his discovery in the margin of his own copy.? Such a hypoth- 
esis does not explain the presence of the quotations both in J and 
in Gg. Finally, it may be noted that, as already shown above, 
Chaucer’s copy of Joseph of Exeter contained in IV, 160, the false 
reading amorum for morum, and that this reading was also present 
in the manuscript of Joseph from which the marginal quotations 
were derived. 

In such a question as this, fortunately not a vital one, certainty 
of answer is impossible. It seems most probable, however, that the 
quotations are due to Chaucer himself. Just why he should have 
written them in, one cannot say.® 


III. CHAUCER’S CATALOGUE OF TREES 


The only other instance I have discovered of Chaucer’s use of 
Joseph of Exeter is in the Parliament of Fowls, where, in his descrip- 
tion of the garden, Chaucer devotes a stanza to an enumeration of 
the various trees which shaded that “blisful place’’: 


The bilder ook, and eek the hardy asshe; 
The piler elm, the cofre unto careyne; 
The boxtree piper; holm to whippes lasshe; 
1 The quotations are not found in the Phillipps MS nor in Harleian 1239, both of 
which normally give in Books IV and V the unrevised “alpha’’ text of the poem. 
2One of the Troilus manuscripts, Harleian 2392, contains a running commentary 
in the margin, supplied by some mediaeval editor. The comments include now and then 
references to Ovid, with book and line indicated (see The MSS of Chaucer's Troilus, 


Chaucer Society, 1914, Plate XV); but the notes, though displaying some taste and 
learning, are of a very obvious character. 


*They are analogous to the Latin lines giving the argument of Statius’ Thebais 
found between ll. 1498 and 1499 of Book V in all Troilus manuscripts save Rawlinson 
Poet. 163 and Harleian 2392. 
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The sayling firr; the cipres, deth to pleyne; 
The sheter ew, the asp for shaftes pleyne; 
The olyve of pees, and eek the drunken vyne, 
The victor palm, the laurer to devyne. 
{176-82.] 


Some of the epithets which Chaucer applies to the various trees seem 
to have been suggested by a similar passage in the first book of 
Joseph’s Iliad, where the poet is describing the beauties of Mt. Ida: 

Haut procul incumbens urbi mediantibus aruis 

Ydeus consurgit apex, uerus incola montis 

Silua uiret, uernat abies procera, cupressus 

Flebilis, interpres laurus, uaga pinus, oliua 

Concilians, cornus uenatrix, frazinus audaz, 

Stat comitis paciens ulmus, nunquamque senescens 

Cantatriz buxus, paulo procliuius aruum 

Ebria uitis habet, et dedinata latere 

Cancicolam poscit phebum. 

{I, 505-13.]}! 

In the Knight’s Tale (A 2920-24) Chaucer has another catalogue 
of trees, which includes an even greater number of species; but the 
trees are not, as here, epithetized. Nor does the list of trees in the 
Roman de la Rose (1338-68; Chaucerian translation 1355-86) bear 
any similarity to that of the Parliament of Fowls beyond the fact 
that some of the trees in the two lists inevitably coincide.2 The 
essential feature of the two lists just quoted is that each tree is 
briefly characterized by a word or phrase. For a list of trees so 
characterized the ultimate source is a passage in Ovid* (Met. x. 86- 
108); but, as Skeat has pointed out,‘ other similar lists are found in 
Seneca (Oedipus 532-41), Lucan (Pharsalia iii. 440-45), Statius 
(Thebais vi. 91-99), and Claudian (De raptu Proserpinae ii. 105-11). 
Primarily based on Statius, though indebted also to Ovid, is the tree- 
list in Boccaccio’s Teseide (XI, 22-24). These passages are so readily 
accessible that there is no need to quote them in full. It will better 
serve the purposes of this discussion to take each of Chaucer’s thir- 
teen trees in order, and to see how far the epithets which he applies 
agree with those in the several lists just cited. When an epithet 
in one of these possible sources is like Chaucer’s, the quotation is 

1I quote from Jusserand’s print of the Paris MS (p. 133). In 506 the Delphin edi- 
tion reads vetus for uerus. In 513 Cancicolam should probably be emended to Cancricolam. 


The word is glossed in the Paris MS as equivalent to feruentem. The Delphin edition 
reads Canicolam. 


2 See D. S. Fansler, Chaucer and the Roman de la Rose, New York, 1914, pp. 113, 114. 
+ Cf. also Virgil, Aeneid vi. 179-82. ‘ Oxford Chaucer, I, 511, 512. 
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printed in italics. When no quotation from a given author is found, it 
will be understood that the tree in question does not appear in his list. 

1. “The bilder ook.” Ovid: “frondibus aesculus altis’’; 
Seneca: “curvosque tendit quercus et putres situ annosa ramos’”’; 
Lucan: “robore denso”; Statius: “situ non expugnabile robur’’; 
Claudian: “quercus amica Iovi.’”’ Chaucer’s epithet seems to be 
original. 

2. “The hardy asshe.” Ovid: “fraxinus utilis hastis’’; Lucan: 
“procumbunt orni’; Statius: “infandos belli potura cruores frax- 
inus’”; Joseph: “frazinus audax”’; Boccaccio: “i frassini ch’ e’ 
vani sangui ber soglion de’ combattimenti.”’ 

3. “The piler elm, the cofre unto careyne.” Ovid: “amictae 
vitibus ulmi”; Statius: “nec inhospita vitibus ulmus’’; Claudian: 
“Pampinus induit ulmus”; Joseph: “comitis paciens ulmus”’; 
Boceaccio: “1’ olmo che di viti s’ innamora.” Chaucer’s “piler 
elm”’ may be intended to suggest its support of the vine, the idea 
contained in all the other epithets; the rest of his phrase has no 
parallel. 

4. “The boxtree piper.” Ovid: “perpetuoque virens buxum’”’; 
Claudian: “denso crispata cacumine buxus’’; Joseph: “nunquamque 
senescens cantatrix buxus.”’ 

5. “Holm to whippes lasshe.” Ovid: ‘“cirrataque glandibus 
ilex’’; Lucan: “nodosa inpellitur ilex’”; Statius: “iliceaeque 
trabes’”’; Claudian: “ilex plena favis”; Boccaccio: “e gl’ ilici 
soprani.”” Chaucer’s phrase has no parallel. 

6. “The sayling firr.” Ovid: ‘“enodisque abies”; Statius: 
“audax abies’; Claudian: “apta fretis abies’; Joseph: “abies 
procera”; Boccaccio: “|’audace abete.” Claudian is the only one 
to parallel Chaucer’s epithet for the fir; but similar phrases are 
used of the alder: Seneca: “per immensum mare motura remos 
alnus”; Lucan: “fluctibus aptior alnus’”’; Statius: “alnus amica 
fretis.”” Joseph has the phrase “vaga pinus”’; and the pine is near 
cousin to the fir. 

7. “The cipres, deth to pleyne.” Ovid: “metas imitata cupres- 
sus’; Seneca: “cupressus altis exerens silvis caput virente semper 
alligat trunco nemus”; Lucan: “non plebeios luctus testata cupres- 
sus”; Statius: “brumaeque inlaesa cupressus”; Claudian: “twmulos 
tectura cupressus’’; Joseph: ‘“‘cupressus flebilis”; Boccaccio: “e ’1 
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durante cipresso ad ogni bruma.”’ Chaucer is slightly nearer to 
Joseph than to either Lucan or Claudian. 
8. “The sheter ew.” Statius: ‘“‘metuendaque suco taxus”’; 


Boccaccio: “e ’] tasso, li cui sughi nocimenti soglion donare.” 


Chaucer is quite independent. 

9. “The asp for shaftes pleyne.”” The aspen appears in no other 
list; but compare Ovid’s “fraxinus utilis hastis.” 

10. “The olyve of pees.” Joseph: “oliua concilians.” The 
olive does not appear in the other lists. 

11. “The drunken vyne.” Ovid: “pampineae vites’”’; Joseph: 
“ebria uitis.”” In the other lists the vine is mentioned only in con- 
nection with the elm. 

12. “The victor palm.” Ovid: “lentae, victoris praemia, 
palmae”’; Boccaccio: “d’ogni vincitore premio la palma.” 

13. “The laurer to devyne.” Ovid: “innuba laurus’’; Seneca: 
“amara bacas laurus”; Claudian: “venturi praescia laurus’’; Joseph: 
“interpres laurus.”’ 

When one looks over the evidence just tabulated, he is struck 
first of all with the extraordinary lack of correspondence between 
Chaucer’s characterizations and those of most of the other lists. 
To Seneca and to Statius Chaucer owes nothing at all. With Ovid 
there is but one agreement (No. 12), and there Boccaccio furnishes 
an alternative parallel—the only parallel, it is to be noted, between 
Chaucer’s list and the Italian. In one instance (No. 6) Chaucer 
agrees with Claudian alone, unless Joseph’s “vaga pinus” is admitted 
as a parallel; in another (No. 13), with Claudian and Joseph; in 
still another (No. 7), with Claudian, Lucan, and Joseph. For five 
of Chaucer’s thirteen characterizations (Nos. 1, 3, 5, 8, 9) there is 
no parallel in any of the lists. In view of these facts it is the more 
striking that in six of the thirteen (Nos. 2, 4, 7, 10, 11, 13) Chaucer’s 
descriptive phrase is in accord. with Joseph’s, and that in four of 
these instances (Nos. 2, 4, 10, 11) Joseph furnishes the only 
parallel. 

We are, of course, dealing in many of these characterizations 
with widely current commonplaces. The association of the olive with 
peace, or of the palm with victory, needs no specific attribution of 
source. Hardly less common is the connection of the cypress with 
death or of the laurel with divination. But other things than pipes 
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are made of box-wood; and the vine, one must hope, is not invariably 
drunken.' Statius, and Boccaccio following him, choose the fir 
rather than the ash for the epithet “audax.” Even though the 
agreements are in trite characterizations, the number of the agree- 
ments must give us pause. Ovid, for example, equally with Chaucer, 
gives a series of rather obvious characterizations; and yet there is 
but one place where the two coincide. Since Ovid names some 
twenty-five trees to Joseph’s ten, in accordance with the theory of 
probability the agreements between Ovid and Chaucer should, if 
due to mere chance coincidence in the obvious, be more than twice 
as numerous as the agreements between Chaucer and Joseph. 
Finally, we may notice that, of Chaucer’s possible sources, Joseph 
is the only one who uses a verbal noun of agent (“cantatrix buxus,” 
“cornus venatrix’’) as characterizing epithet—a locution which 
Chaucer uses four times. 

Were there no other evidence that Chaucer knew and used 
Joseph’s poem, one might be skeptical as to the influence here; but 
with the certainty that the Trojan portraits owe much to Joseph, it 
seems at least probable that the agreements between the two tree- 
lists are not fortuitous. 


The identification of Chaucer’s “Dares” adds one more to 
the already long list of the poet’s “bokes olde and newe.” It does 
more than this; it shows us something of his methods of work. 
Not content with supplementing the Filostrato by details drawn from 
Benoit and Guido, he went back to what he may well have regarded 
as the primary source of all, the Iliad of “Dares Frigius.” If the 
influence of Joseph on the catalogue of trees be admitted, it adds 
some slight confirmation to the opinion, now generally held, that the 
composition of Troilus is to be assigned to the years 1381-82 or there- 
abouts, the period already firmly established for the Parliament of 
Fouls. 

Rosert KitspurN Root 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


1 Chaucer’s opinion in the matter of prohibition may, perhaps, be gathered from the 
following words of Criseyde: 
For though a man forbede dronkenesse, 
He nought forbet that every creature 
Be di elees for alwey, as I gesse. 
[Troilus, II, 716-18.] 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF “PIERS 
THE PLOWMAN.”—Concluded 


Vv. IS THE A-TEXT “INCOHERENT” ELSEWHERE ? 


Mr. Chambers next undertakes to show that A is “incoherent” 
elsewhere than in the Sloth—Restitution—Robert the Robber passage. 
That is, he believes that A has included inappropriate material in 
the accounts of other sins in passus 5. It is to be presumed that he 
chose as examples of “‘incoherence”’ the most notable examples he 
could find. His first example is furnished by A’s account of Lechery: 


Lecchour seide Allas, and on oure Lady criede 

To make mercy for his mysdede betwyn God and his soule, 
WibP Pat he shulde be Satirday seue jer Per aftir 

Drinke but wip be doke, and dyne but ones. [5. 54~-58.] 


This is “incoherent,” in Mr. Chambers’ opinion, because as a 
whole it is absolutely inappropriate to Lechery. He says: 


It is easy to gloss the text by explaining that the eating of two or more 
dinners per diem, which Lecchour abjures, tends towards Lust (though I 
should rather have thought it tended towards indigestion) whilst abstinence 
leads to continence. But I understand the claim for A to be that he is so 
coherent that he needs no gloss, and therefore cannot be B, who often does. 
Once admit A capable of incoherency, and there is no longer any necessity 
to assume that the incoherency of his Sloth must of necessity be due to a 
shifted or missing leaf [pp. 8-9]. 


Mr. Manly’s citation of the Parson’s Tale as evidence that 
fourteenth-century theologians believed that lechery proceeded from 
overeating and overdrinking was not intended to “gloss”’ the passage, 
but to show that A was in entire harmony with mediaeval doctrine as 
to lechery, its cause, and its cure. Mr. Chambers’ parenthesis is a 
witticism enjoyable in itself, but it is positively startling as coming 
from a scholar who not only was familiar with mediaeval ideas before 
entering this controversy, but had, in addition, made a special study 
of the mediaeval treatises on the deadly sins for the express purpose 
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of confuting Mr. Manly. The question at issue is not the opinion 
of Mr. Chambers as a modern dietitian in regard to overeating and 
overdrinking, but the prevalence of a mediaeval view that overeating 
and overdrinking are causes of lechery. And not only Chaucer, but a 
multitude of other writers believed in the fourteenth century that 
overeating and overdrinking produced incontinence. The Ayenbite 
of Inwyt says: “ Lechery To that sin belong all the things 
whereby the flesh arouses itself and desires such a deed; such are 
the great drinkers and eaters, the soft bed, delicate clothes.’’! 

In the discussion of Chastity it says: “But the great foods and 
the strong wine kindle and nourish lechery, as oil or grease kindle 
and increase fire.’” 

The Ancren Riwle says: ‘“ Lechery comes from gluttony and from 
ease of the flesh. For, as Saint Gregory says, ‘Too much food and 
drink bear three children: light words, and light works, and lechery’s 
lusts.’’” 

Other mediaeval authors and works which call overeating and 
overdrinking a cause of lechery are: Handlyng Synne (ll. 7259-66); 
Ormulum (ll. 11653 ff.); Myre’s Instructions to Parish Priests 
(ll. 1361-62, 1381-82); Alexander and Dindimus (ll. 679-88, 
887-89); Horstmann, Samm. ae. Legenden (p. 4, ll. 46-49, p. 5, Il. 
86-89); “Piers Plowman” B (14.76); Chaucer (C.T., C 480 ff.); 
Wyclif (Select Eng.Works, ed. Arnold III, 197); (Eng.Works, E.E.T:S., 
p. 8); Knight of Tour Landry (pp. 10, 58, 72); Jacob’s Well (p. 159). 

Furthermore, A himself elsewhere voices the same belief: 

Loth in his lyf dayes for lykyng of drinke 
Dede be his doujteris Pat pe deuil lykide, 
Delyted him in drynke, as be deuel wolde, 


And leccherie hym lau3te, and lay be hem bobe, 
And al he wytide it wyn, bat wykkide dede. [1. 27-31.] 


Is there then any parallel between the present condition of A’s 
Sloth and that of his Lecchour? No other author except B puts the 


1 Lecherie. ... . To bo zenne belongep alle be binges huer by bet uless him arist 
and wylnep zuiche dede; ase byeP be mochele drinkeres and eteres, be zofte bed, clobes 
likerouses”’ (p. 47). 

2‘*Ac be greate metes and bet stronge wyn alijteb and norissep lecherie ase oyle 
ober grese alijteb and st[rjengbep bet uer’’ (p. 205). 

3**Golnesse cumed of jiuernesse and of flesches eise; vor ase Seint Gregorie seid, 
*Mete & drunch ouer rihte temed preo teames; lihte words & lihte werkes, & lecheries 
lustes’’’ (pp. 286-88). 
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withholding of wages and the non-payment of debts under Sloth, and 
no other author mentions restitution of wicked winnings as a part of 
the repentance of Sloth. On the other hand, nearly every writer on 
the deadly sins says that lechery is a result of overeating and over- 
drinking. Obviously, then, the confession of A’s Lecchour is not to 
be regarded as “incoherent” or inappropriate. 

“ A’s other ‘Sins,’’”’ resumes Mr. Chambers, “are almost equally 
incoherent. A’s Pride shows signs of Envy.” This is the argument 
offered by Mr. Jusserand, on the basis of the lines spoken by Pernel 
Proud-heart: ‘But now wile I meke me, and mercy beseke Of alle 
pat I have had enuye in myn herte” (5. 52-53). The argument was 
refuted by Mr. Manly when he pointed out that a common meaning 
of the word “envy” in the fourteenth (and indeed throughout the 
fifteenth and sixteenth) century was “ill-will, hatred, despite.”” Mr. 
Chambers himself, on p. 18, urges that in the B-text “Under Pride 
we rightly have, as one of its branches, Despite.’”” That A knew the 
word “‘envy”’ in that sense is shown elsewhere in the poem: 

Ac be war Panne of Wrap, bat wykkide shrewe, 
For he hab enuye to hym pat in pin herte sittip. [6. 98-99.] 


“ A’s Envy shows as many traits of Wrath as of Envy,” says Mr. 
Chambers. This argument is another offered by Mr. Jusserand and 


refuted by Mr. Manly. Neither Mr. Jusserand nor Mr. Chambers 
meets Mr. Manly’s refutation. Chambers, it is true, adds to the 
boldness of the phrasing: ‘Envy shows as many [italics mine] traits 
of Wrath as of Envy.” Mr. Jusserand presented exactly two lines 
from A’s Envy as seeming to belong to Wrath. Mr. Chambers men- 
tions no others. A’s Envy extends through forty-seven lines. 

“No one reading A’s Gluttony could tell whether it was the con- 
fession of Gluttony or of Accidie,” says Mr. Chambers. It is difficult 
to believe that he has read A’s account of Gluttony. A’s Gluttony, 
as Mr. Chambers says, does start to church to confess his sins. ‘He 
has that impulse in common with other deadly sins whose hearts 
are moved by the preaching of Repentance. He is diverted on the 
way, but not by an idler. Beton the Brewster is the seducer. He 
enters her tavern, not to idle, nor even to drink, but to eat hot spices, 


1 Mod. Philology, January, 1909, pp. 300-301. He also admits they are really appro- 
priate to Envy. 
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to allay his queasy stomach.' In the tavern he ultimately yields to 
his besetting sin and becomes overwhelmingly intoxicated, so that 
he is ill for two days. The assertion that A’s Gluttony cannot be 
distinguished from Sloth can be accepted only by one who resolutely 
refuses to read the A-text of “Piers the Plowman.” 


VI. THE ARGUMENTS FROM MR. JUSSERAND 


Inasmuch as Mr. Chambers charges A with being guilty of many 
other incoherencies, and contents himself with the declaration that 
Mr. Jusserand has pointed them out “so ably ... . that it is a waste 
of time to urge the matter further,’ it becomes necessary to examine 
some parts of Mr. Jusserand’s discussion.? 

The first incoherence which Mr. Jusserand believes he finds in the 
A-text he words thus: ‘“‘The Lady answers in substance: The tower 
on this toft is the place of abode of Truth, or God the father; but 
do not get drunk.” This outline is certainly incoherent. Mr. 
Jusserand has, however, secured the effect of incoherence by reducing 
twelve lines of text, pregnant with material, to a semicolon. Any 
author can be made to appear incoherent by such a surgical opera- 
tion.’ 

The next incoherence which Mr. Jusserand thinks he detects 
consists in the question about “pe money on pis molde pat men 
so faste holdip,” to which, according to him, “the Lady makes a 
somewhat rambling answer, both question and answer being equally 
unexpected and irrelevant.” He holds that the incoherence consists 
at least partly in the fact that the people portrayed in the field full of 
folk did “all sorts of things, except hold fast ‘moneye on pis molde.’” 


1 This point seems to have been missed by all the writers on the subject but Mr. 
Manly. Glutton is sincere when he starts for the church; he does not yield to the tempta- 
tion of the ale offered by Beton; he enters the alehouse, or thinks he enters it, not to 
drink, but to put his poor stomach in condition to resist the appeal of drink. Once within 
the alehouse he joins his old companions, as Beton of course knew he would. 

2 For Mr. Jusserand’s statements see Mod. Philology, January, 1909, pp. 309-12. 
Mr. Manly’s reply to this part of Mr. Jusserand is contained in Mod. Philology, July, 
1909, pp. 126-28. Mr. Jusserand’s last reply is in Mod. Philology, January, 1910, 
pp. 318-19. 

* The course of the thought in this passage is shown to be perfectly coherent in Mr. 
Manly’s summary in the Cambridge Hist. Eng. Lit., I1, 6 (Amer. ed., p. 7), which he quoted 
in reply to Mr. Jusserand in Mod. Philology, July, 1909, p. 127. Moreover, the coherence 
is not artificially introduced into the summary, as Mr. Jusserand insinuates, but is 
actually present in the text, as any person can see who is willing to read this part of the 
poem. 
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Now out of the ninety-two lines in the prologue devoted to the 
field of folk, thirty-seven, or much more than one-third, describe 
classes of persons who are specifically accused of being greedy for 
money, and in every case “money,” or “gold,” or “silver” is explicitly 
named. Minstrels get gold with their glee (33-34); “money” and 
the merchandise of friars meet together since friars have become 
peddlers (55-64); the pardoner by his preaching gets rings, brooches, 
and gold, which he divides with the bishop and the parish priest 
(65-79); parish priests go to London to sing for silver (80-83); ser- 
geants plead the law only for pennies and pounds, and will not open 
their mouths unless money is showed (84-89). And this does not 
include other classes who are under suspicion of the same practice, 
but in connection with whom there is no explicit reference to money. 

Moreover, the question itself is not so unexpected and irrelevant 
as Mr. Jusserand maintains. Lady Holy Church has just told the 
dreamer that God created him, gave him five wits, and commanded 
the earth to supply him with food, drink, and clothing. But the 
prominence of money in the world, already emphasized in the pro- 
logue, has impressed the dreamer so deeply that he demands to know 
“to whom that treasure appends.” 


“What the Lady should have explained was not hard to make 


clear,” resumes Mr. Jusserand. To be brief, he believes that she 


should give a full account of the field full of folk (even though the 
dreamer has just finished doing this in the prologue), or she should 
give a full description of the Tower of Truth (even though the author 
has reserved this to use in its proper place in the sixth passus, where 
Piers, after telling the searchers for Truth the way to the tower, 
describes it so that they will know it when they come to it). In 
putting his detailed description of the field of folk into the prologue, 
and his description of the tower into the sixth passus, the poet of A 
planned with great skill the disposition of his material. His plan 
for the first passus does not include the repetition of what he has 
already described or the anticipation of material which he intends 
to utilize later. His plan, on the other hand, is to have Lady Holy 
Church explain to the dreamer (1) that the owner of the Tower is 
Truth—that is, God—who created man and gave him intelligence and 
means of subsistence; (2) the attitude of God toward money, a 
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source of much of the evil in the field of folk; (3) that the dungeon is 
the castle of Wrong; (4) that the speaker herself is Holy Church (who, 
of course, is the most fitting person to convey information about God 
and the salvation of souls); (5) that the means of that salvation is 
Truth (the person in the tower, and the principle which that person 
represents); (6) Truth, she goes on to explain, should govern the 
whole world; loving God includes love and charity forman. I cannot 
understand how it is bad structure to make Holy Church the inter- 
preter of God to man. 

“None of the visions, episodes, or stories in these passus have 
any ending,” says Mr. Jusserand (p. 311), “nor are continued by 
what comes next.’ [Italics mine.] But the facts controvert this 
assertion: 


1. The vision of the field in the prologue is pure description 
(mainly satirical), which in a hundred lines pictures members of nearly 
every class in the state, and that without becoming a mere catalogue. 

2. The account of Truth by Holy Church in passus 1 is nearly 
pure exposition, and, as I have shown, is complete. 

3. The adventurous career of Meed ends with her utter disgrace 
before the king as a result of Reason’s denunciation. 

4. The preaching of Conscience and Repentance results in the 
conversion of the field of folk. Do “none of the visions, episodes or 
stories .... have any ending”? 


Let us also see whether any of them are “continued by what 
comes next.” 


1. In the prologue two elements are left undeveloped and un- 
explained—the tower and the dungeon. In passus 1 the tower is 
explained, and the principles of Truth, who dwells therein, are 
expounded by Holy Church. In passus 2 we meet Wrong, the lord 
of the dungeon, his offspring, Falsehood, and the latter’s associate, 
Meed. The prologue, then, is evidently continued by what comes 
next. 

2. At the end of passus 2 the journey of Meed and her com- 
panions to Westminster is interrupted, Meed’s following is dispersed, 
and Meed herself is arrested. The account of Meed is not abandoned 
at this point, as we might expect to find it if Mr. Jusserand’s 
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contention were true. In the following passus (3-4) Meed is brought 
before the king for trial, attempts to rescue Wrong by bribery, and 
is exposed and put to shame by Reason. 

3. Wrong, Meed, and Falsehood having been disposed of, the 
account of the people in the field is resumed in passus 5 with the 
preaching of Conscience to bring all sinners to repentance. And all 
the sinners having repented, no time could be more appropriate 
for them to determine to set out on the pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Truth. I cannot understand how anyone can maintain that none 
of these incidents show a continuation from the preceding. 

Mr. Jusserand “outlines” further: “Conscience ... . con- 
sents at last to kiss Meed, provided Reason agrees he should. Reason 
is brought forth, makes a speech on quite different topics, and we 
never hear any more of the kiss or the marriage. ‘pene Pees com to 
parlement’; a new episode begins, the word ‘pene’ being all that 
connects it with the previous one. And so on, till the end.” 

From Mr. Jusserand’s “‘outline’”’ the reader would infer, unless 
he himself should read the passage under discussion, that Reason 
“makes a speech on quite different topics,” finishes, and disappears, 
and that Meed also completely disappears, never to return, before 
“Pees com to parlement.” The fact is that the only speech made 
by Reason before the entrance of “Pees” is made before Reason 
starts to the court. This speech consists of directions to his boy to 
saddle his horse. Furthermore, there is a much more vital connecting 
link between Reason and the coming of “Pees” to parliament than 
the single word “pene.” Reason is summoned to court to decide 
whether Conscience shall marry Meed; he rides to court, is received 
by the king, is invited to sit on the bench, between the king and his 
son, and remains there a great while in consultation over the case in 
hand. “ene Pees com to parlement, and put vp a Bille” against 
Wrong. Whereupon Wisdom and Wit, Wrong’s lawyers, with the 
aid of Meed, try to secure the release of Wrong through bribery, the 
peculiar vice of Meed. Reason’s consent to the acquittal, however, 
is first necessary. He not only refuses to give consent, but seizes the 
opportunity at the close of his speech to denounce outright the 
inherent viciousness of Meed. He will have no pity, he says, while 
Meed has any power to plead in the king’s court. If he were king no 
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one would ever get his grace through bribery. He would punish 
every wrong in the world that he could discover, and for no meed 
would he have mercy, but only if meekness governed the wrongdoer. 
And after this scathing denunciation what becomes of Meed? There 
was no one in the moot-hall who did not hold Reason the master and 
Meed a wretch; Love despised her, and laughed her to scorn, and 
said: “Who so wilnep hire to wyue for welpe of hire godis, But he be 
cokewald ycald, kitte of my nose.” Is not this sufficient to dispose 
of the proposition to marry Meed to Conscience? Is “pene” the 
only connection between the episode of “ Pees’’ and the previous one ? 
On the contrary, it is evident that the author has displayed great 
structural skill in contriving a situation wherein Meed is caught 
red-handed in the exercise of her besetting sin, and is therefore 
forever ruled out of court, and wherethrough the question of her 
marriage to Conscience is disposed of completely and finally. 

In the same paragraph Mr. Jusserand makes two other assertions 
that do not accord with the facts. ‘A question of the dreamer how 
to know ‘the Fals,’ of which Fals not a word had been said before, is 
all there is of ‘structural excellence’ in the connecting of the two 
episodes.” [Italics mine.] First with regard to the previous men- 
tion of Fals. The “question of the dreamer” occurs in passus 2, 
line 4. In passus 1, line 62, Holy Church has said that Wrong, the 
inhabitant of the Dungeon, was the “ Fader of Falsness.”’ 

Now as to the structural excellence. The prologue mentions a 
tower, a dungeon, and a field full of folk. The prologue proceeds to 
describe in detail the folk in the field. Passus 1 is devoted to the 
Tower of Truth. Passus 3-4 are devoted to the offspring of Wrong, 
the owner of the dungeon, and to his followers, especially to Meed, 
the most vicious of these followers, and to the problem of her marriage 
to Fals or to Conscience. And the introduction of Meed is moti- 
vated in the most obvious manner by the denunciation, in the pro- 
logue, of classes of people who are intimate with Meed, as well as by 
the question of the dreamer about the “money on this mold.” It 
is difficult, indeed, to understand how such a logical and inevitable 
arrangement of material could escape the attention of any critic who 
can recognize structural excellence, unless his mind has become 
saturated with the conviction that A must be badly organized because 
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B and C are badly organized; in which case, of course, his precon- 
ceived opinion has totally blinded him to the facts. 


All the reasoning of those who use the argument depending on 
“overlapping” of the deadly sins in A is based on a failure to take 
into account the essential nature of the situation. There is no 
denying that, in the mediaeval conception, some of the sins over- 
lapped some others, or led to some others. Certain kinds of Wrath, 
for instance, grew out of some kinds of Envy. Covetousness might 
have its root in Envy. Sloth and Gluttony are not without some 
common manifestations. Lechery, as we have seen, is regarded as a 
sequence of Gluttony. But, on the other hand, there are certain 
of the sins which possess qualifications that are never attributed 
to others. There would be something wrong if we found Wrath 
vowing to eschew lechery, or if Covetousness swore never to be 
gluttonous. In spite of Mr. Chambers’ ingenious and superficially 
plausible reasoning, there must be a fault in the text when we find 
Sloth, generally conceived as spiritual negligence or flabbiness (and 
so conceived by A), engaging in an abrupt and unparalleled vow to 
restore all of his property to some one because he won it wickedly.! 


VII. THE NAMES OF PIERS’ WIFE AND CHILDREN 


One of the imperfections in the A-text which was adopted into 
the B-text is the four-line passage naming Piers’ wife and children 
(7. 71-74), which occurs without connection in the midst of Piers’ 
speech announcing his intention of undertaking the pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Truth, and containing a statement of his preparations for 
the journey. The whole passage is as follows: 


‘And I shal apperaille me, quaP Perkyn, in pilgrymis wyse, 
And wende wib jow be wey til we fynde Treupbe.’ 
He caste on his clopis ycloutid and hole, 
Hise cokeris and his cuffis for cold of his nailes, 
And heng his hoper at his hals in stede of a scrippe: 
‘A busshel of breed corn bryng me Pere inne, 
For I wile sowe it my self and sipbe wile I wende. [59.] 
And who so helpip me to eren or any bing to swynke 
1 Spiritual flabbiness and ‘“ wicked winnings’’ present a non sequitur. Idleness (one 


of the many branches or consequences of Sloth) and “wicked winnings’’ present a flat 
contradiction. See Mod. Philology, XIV, 557. 
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Shal haue, be oure Lord, be more hire in heruest, 
And make hym mery wib be corn, who so it begrucchib. 
And alle kyne crafty men pat conne lyue in treuPe, 
I shal fynde hem foode bat feibfulliche libbep, 
Saue Iakke be Iugelour and Ionete of be stewis, 
And Robyn be ribaudour for hise rusty woordis. 
Treube tolde me ones, and bad me telle it forper, 
Deleantur de libro. I shulde not dele wip hem, 
For Holy Chirche is holden of hem no tibe to asken. 
Et cum tustis non scribantur. 
Pei ben askapid good auntir. Now God hem amende. 
Dame Werche-whanne-tyme-is Piers wyf hatte; 
His doujter hattip Do-rijt-so-or-bi-damme-shal-pe-bete; 
His sone hattip Suffre-pi-souereynes-for-to-hauen-here-wille- 
And-deme-hem-nou}3t-for-Zif-Pou-dost-hou-shalt-it-dere-abiggen. 
Let God worpbe wibP al, for so his woord techip. 
For now I am old and hor, and haue of myn owene, 
To penaunce and to pilgrimage I wile passe with bis oPere. 
For bi I wile er I wende do wryte my bequest. 
In Dei nomine, Amen, I make it my seluen. 
He shal haue my soule pat best hab deseruid, 
And defende it fro Pe fend, for so I beleue, 
Til I come to his acountes, as my crede me techiP. 
To haue reles and remissioun on pat rental I leue. 
pe chirche shal haue my careyn, and kepe my bones, 
For of my corn and my catel he crauide Pe tibe. 
I payede hym prestly, for peril of my soule. 
He is holden, I hope, to haue me in mynde, 
And menge me in his memorie among alle cristene. 
My wyf shal haue of bat I wan wip treube and namore, 
And dele among my frendis and my dere children. 
For beiz I deize to day my dettis ben quytte. 
I bar hom pat I borewide er I to bedde jede. 
And wip be residue and Pe remenaunt, be be Rode of Chestre, 
I wile worsshipe bere wi Treube in my lyue, 
And ben his pilgrym at be plou3 for pore menis sake. 
My plouj pote shal be my pyk staf, and pyche at be rotis, 
And helpe my cultir to kerue and close Pe forewis.’ 


Now is Peris and Pe pilgrimes to Pe plouj faren, etc. [A 7.53-98.] | 


After Mr. Manly suggested that lines 71-74 or 71-75 seemed an 
obvious interpolation into the wrong spot of a marginal note, origi- 
nally scribbled lengthwise in the margin, opposite lines 89-90, which 
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mention Piers’ wife and children in a logical connection, the sound- 
ness of his observation seemed so obvious that it was accepted even 
by Mr. Jusserand, who denied only the inference drawn from the 
situation. Mr. Chambers, however, argues that the lines are not an 
interpolation at all, that they “do not interrupt Piers’ remarks about 
preparations for his journey,” because “ Piers’ last allusion to his 
journey was in |. 59, twelve lines before the mention of his wife 
and children.” 

Nevertheless, if the reader will read the whole passage, he will 
find that the names do interrupt Piers’ remarks about preparations 
for his journey. Piers’ preparations consist of two parts: first, he 
must plow and sow his half-acre, as he has said several times before; 
the remarks about plowing and sowing occupy lines 58-75 (exclusive 
of 71-74). Next, because he is “old and hor,” he must have his 
will drawn up before he starts (lines 76-92). In his remarks about 
cultivating his half-acre he says that those who help him, and all 
“crafty’’ men, shall share his crop, save Jack the Juggler, Janet of the 
Stews, and Robin the Ribald, who are to be avoided (70), and with 
whom God will deal, as his word teaches (line 75). Between the line 
stating that these persons are to be avoided (70) and that con- 
signing them to the mercy of God (75) occur the names of Piers’ 
wife, son, and daughter. 

But Mr. Chambers argues that the “name” lines are not in- 
appropriate in their position because the lines preceding them are 
“an admonition to work,” and because “this admonition is then 
emphasised and summarised in the names.” 

On the contrary, the preceding lines do not constitute an admoni- 
tion to work, and the name lines do not summarize and emphasize 
any such admonition. The preceding lines contain, as I have said, 
a plain statement by Piers that those who help him to prepare for 
the journey by assisting him to plow and sow will share the crop, 
while disreputable persons will not share it. It is only by the isola- 
tion of part of the preceding lines and by a forced interpretation that 
they can be construed as an admonition to work. Further, only one 
of the four name lines is a command to work. The wife’s name is 
“Dame-Werche-whanne-tyme-is.” But the daughter’s name is a 
command to be obedient to her mother: “ Do-rijt-so-or-pi-damme- 
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shal-pe-bete” (Do exactly thus, or thy mother shall beat thee). The 
son’s name is a command to permit his sovereigns to have their will, 
and not to judge them: “His sone hattip Suffre-pi-souereynes-for- 
to-hauen-here -wille -And -deme- hem - nou}¢t - for-3if - pou - dost - pou - 
shalt-it-dere-abiggen.”” It is perfectly evident that these four lines 
mean work, obey, submit. 

Mr. Chambers believes further that these lines, ungainly as they 
seem, belong here because he thinks that in another place the author 
of the A-text has introduced “remarks about persons and things, 
which seem quite irrelevant, until we scrutinize their names.” 

In the fourth passus, it will be remembered, Reason, at the end 
of his denunciation of Meed, says: 


I seize it for my self, and it so were 

pat I were king wip croune to kepe a reaume, 

Shulde neuere wrong in pis world bat I wyte mizte 

Be vnpunisshit be my power, for peril of my soule, 

Ne gete my grace boru3 giftes, so me God helpe, 

Ne for no mede haue mercy, but meknesse it made. 

For nullum malum be man mette with impunitum, [126.] 
And bad nullum bonum be irremuneratum. {127.] 
Let bi confessour, sire king, construe Pe Pis in Englissh, 
And 3if Pou werche it in werk, I wedde myne eris, 

pat Lawe shal ben a labourer, and lede afeld donge, 

And Loue shal lede pi land as pe lef likepb. [A 4.120-31.] 


Skeat in his note to lines 126-27 says: ‘‘‘ For the man named nullum 
malum met with one called inpunitum,’ &c. This is merely a way 
of introducing the words in italics.”” Mr. Chambers accepts Skeat’s 
interpretation, and upon it bases his argument. ‘What have Nullum 
Malum, his meeting with Inpunitum and his remarks to Nullum 
Bonum to do with Reason’s sermon? Nothing; but putting to- 
gether the names of these characters we have a sentence which has 
every bearing upon Reason’s foregoing words. Similarly, Piers’ wife 
has nothing to do with his preceding remarks, but the name of Piers’ 
wife has everything.” 

There is no doubt that the interpretation put upon the lines from 
the fourth passus by Skeat makes them seem nonsense. If, however, 
they possess a meaning which is clear, coherent, and sensible, we must 
reject any interpretation which has made them appear to be pure 
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nonsense. That the lines do possess a clear and sensible meaning 
can be seen immediately if they are compared with their Latin 
original, cited by Skeat in his notes: “Ipse est iudex iustus . 
qui nullum malum praeterit impunitum, nullum bonum irremunera- 
tum” (Pope Innocent, De Contemptu Mundi, lib. iii, cap. 15).! 

In adapting these lines to his poem the author of A maintained 
the Latin order and construction as nearly as his English syntax and 
the demands of his meter and versification would permit him. He 
put “nullum malum,” the object, first; “the man” (corresponding 
to “iudex’’), subject, second; “met with” (corresponding to “ prae- 
terit”’), verb, third; and “impunitum,” adjective, last. 

The lines obviously mean: ‘The man met with (i.e., encountered) 
no evil unpunished, and ordered no good to be unrewarded.”’ The 
two lines contain no names, do not make nonsense, and fit perfectly 
into their context. Therefore they do not support Mr. Chambers’ 
contention that it is a favorite trick of the author of the A-text to 
insert names incoherently into his text. 

We do not have in passus 7 a “favorite” ungainly trick of our 
author’s; the name lines are not an emphatic summary of an admoni- 
tion to work; there is no admonition to work in the passage to con- 
nect them with; and they do interrupt Piers’ remarks about his 
preparations for his journey. It is evident, then, that they are an 
interpolation absurdly introduced into the text—an interpolation 
which was not noticed and corrected by B when he revised the 
text of A. 

vil. “‘REARRANGING THE TEXT” 


Mr. Chambers entitles his fourth section “The Rearranged 
Text Compared with the Text Given in the MSS.” 

In this section Mr. Chambers discusses two perfectly distinct 
problems in so confused a manner that it is almost impossible for the 
reader to keep the problems apart. His argument, however, in 
brief is: (1) that Dr. Bradley’s proposed shift of the lines about 
Restitution and Robert the Robber to the end of Covetousness 


1In the work attributed to Bede, Sententiae, sive aziomata philosophica, occurs @ 
“*sentence,”’ ‘“‘Nullum malum impunitum, nullum bonum irremuneratum,"’ ascribed to 
“‘Boetius, Consol., lib. iv, Prov. (sic; 1. prosa) 1." (Venerabilis Bedae Opera, Migne, 
Patrologiae Latinae, Tomus xc.) In Boetius, De Consolatione Philosophiae, lib. iv, prosa 1, 
occurs @ passage approximating this in sense only: ‘‘. . .. cogmosces.... nec sine 
poena unquam esse vitia nec sine praemio virtutes."’ 
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(all in passus 5) is unnecessary; (2) that Mr. Manly’s proposal to 
reject from the text the “name” lines in passus 7 (71-74) is untenable. 

First, we may consider what Mr. Chambers says with regard to 
the “rearrangement” of the Restitution—Robert the Robber lines 
(p. 16): “Three rearrangements are suggested: that of Prof. Manly, 
followed by Mr. Knott; that of Dr. Bradley, followed by Dr. Fur- 
nivall and M. Jusserand; and that arrived at independently by 
Prof. Brown and Mr. Hall. And each critic finds serious difficulties 
in the rearrangements suggested by the others.” 

As I have pointed out (Modern Philology, XIV, 549), Mr. Manly 
and I have never proposed a rearrangement of the text in passus 5. 

Mr. Chambers attempts to explain the unevenness in the treat- 
ment of the deadly sins in passus 5, the absence of Wrath, and the 
contiguity of Sloth and Restitution on the hypothesis that the poet’s 
object is not to present a systematic theological account of each one 
of the sins, but that his object throughout the whole poem is merely 
to denounce the corruption of the official classes and the laziness 
of the poor. 

Mr. Chambers has failed to observe that a distinction is to be 
drawn between the “object” of the poet and the structure of the 
poem. The object of the poet, however, was not to denounce greed 
and idleness except incidentally. His main object was to show what 
the people of the world must do to escape evil and to attain truth. 

The structure of the poem is admirably designed to carry out the 
object. The prologue, as I have already said, presents three things: 
(1) the tower on the toft; (2) the dungeon in the dale; (3) the field 
full of folk; that is, heaven, hell, and the world, or good, evil, and the 
world. Passus 1 reveals the meaning of the tower. Passus 2-4 
reveal the inmates of the dungeon and picture their invasion of the 
world. Passus 5-7 return to the field of folk, showing what would 
happen if Reason and Conscience ruled them, as proposed at the end 
of passus 4. At the preaching of Conscience the folk abandon their 
deadly sins, and, avowedly as a preparation for setting out on the 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Truth, join Piers in honest occupation. 

Mr. Chambers’ assertion that the way to Truth is the way of 
honest labor does not accord with the author’s expressly stated belief. 
Piers points out the way to Truth in passus 6, lines 50-117. It leads 
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through meekness, conscience, love of God and man, and the per- 
formance of the Ten Commandments to a tower surrounded by a 
moat of mercy and guarded by a gate-ward named Grace, to which 
entrance may be gained through the seven virtues—the antitheses 
of the seven deadly sins. It is only when the pilgrims despair over the 
difficulties of this journey that Piers agrees to guide them, and then 
~ only if they will aid him in making his preparations. See the opening 
of passus 7. The labor of Piers and the pilgrims does not constitute 
the pilgrimage to Truth. It is only a preliminary to the pilgrimage. 

The purpose of passus 5 is not to emphasize the worthiness of 
honest labor. It is to show what the folk in the field must do to 
be saved. They must repent of their sins. The absence of Wrath 
is therefore not explicable. Nor is the obvious incompleteness of the 
account of Envy explicable. On this point Mr. Chambers is silent. 
In order to conform to the plan of the passus, as evidenced by the 
treatment accorded to the other sins, Envy should repent. That 
he does not do so would be sufficient reason to suppose a lacuna at this 
point even if Wrath were not absent. There is therefore a cogent 
reason to believe that the author of A included an account of Wrath, 
and in his own original MS caused Envy to repent. 

If, then, my understanding of the object of the poet and of the 
structure of the poem is correct, the poet did not present Gluttony, 
Sloth, Robert, and the Palmer because they were idlers and therefore 
were foils to Piers, the honest laborer. He presented the deadly sins 
in passus 5 to show how all sinful persons in the world ought to 
repent. He presented the Palmer to show that the professional 
pilgrim was ignorant of the path to the shrine of Truth. He pre- 
sented Piers to show that path—through meekness, conscience, love, 
the Ten Commandments, and the seven virtues. 

In this section also Mr. Chambers tries to force Mr. Manly to 
stand sponsor for a new “shift” theory, the sheer creation of Mr. 
Chambers himself, regarding the disposition to be made of the 
“name” passage (7. 71-74). Mr. Chambers says: 


Remove [these lines] and we have a crude transition.1 And where are 
we to place them? Professor Manly would dismiss them as an expansion 





1 As regards the ‘“‘crude transition,’ if we remove the four lines, the line following 
(75) fits perfectly with the line preceding (70). The passage will then read: 
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of a marginal gloss—a device which has served the turn of innumerable 
critics. But the names cannot have been the marginal glosses of a scribe, 
for they alliterate. [Italics his.] It is certain that whoever invented the 
names of wife Work, daughter Do, and son Suffer meant them to take their 
place in an alliterative text. Therefore the lines, if removed at all, must 
be placed elsewhere. But to insert them after ll. 89, 90, in the will, is to 
cause an interruption. A man does not name himself in the third person in 


his will. 

In Mr. Chambers’ judgment, then, these lines must be authentic 
because they alliterate, for “ whoever invented the names . . . . meant 
them to take their place in an alliterative text.” It is, however, an 
unsafe leap to the conclusion that the composer of the lines must have 
been the author of the poem, and that the author must have intended 
them to occur where they do. The various MSS of the A-text ex- 
hibit scores of unauthentic lines, some of them in small subgroups of 
MSS, many in only one MS (e. g., Harl. 875). Composing alliterative 
interpolations was obviously a common diversion of scribe-editors. 
To argue that such lines, or any lines, must be attributed to the 
author of “ Piers the Plowman ’”’ because they alliterate would be further, 
I believe, than Mr. Chambers would care to go, especially since on 
p. 9 he argues directly to the contrary. 

Nor can Mr. Chambers maintain that the “name” lines, “if 
removed at all, must be placed elsewhere.’”’ And the argument which 
he urges against placing them in the will—“ a man does not name him- 
self in the third person in his will’”—holds with even greater force 
against retaining them in their present position. They occur in the 
MSS in the midst of a speech by Piers. And a man does not name 
himself in the third person in the middle of one of his own speeches. 

Mr. Manly has not proposed to shift these lines. He is not 
required to find any other position for them. It is enough to point 
out that they do not belong where they are, and that quite as evi- 
dently they do not belong in the text in any other connection, the 


Treube tolde me ones, and bad me telle it forber, 

Deleantur de libro. I shulde not dele wip hem, 

For holy chirche is holden of hem no tibe to asken. 

t cum iustis non scribantur. 

bei ben askapid good auntir. Now God hem amende. [70. 

Let God worpbe wip al, for so his woord techip. (75. 
Mr. Manly remarks to me that he is still doubtful whether the interpolation consists of 
four or of five lines. Line 75 might be part of the son’s name. Even in that case, 
however, the transition is not ‘‘crude.’’ It is simply a transition from one paragraph of 
Piers’ speech to another closely related paragraph. 
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latter point being urged by Mr. Chambers himself. That these 
lines, an obviously accidental and unconnected interpolation, were 
accepted by B and C carries its own inference. 

Mr. Chambers further says: 

Finally, it must be remembered that evidence which might be sufficient 
to show a probability of interpolations, or of lost or shifted leaves, in a one 
MS text, is insufficient in the case of a text preserved in thirteen MSS, which 
seem to have remarkably few common errors, and the archetype of which, if 
not actually the author’s holograph, was probably not far removed therefrom. 
When Prof. Manly suggests that ll. 71-74 of Passus VII are a scribe’s 
gloss, which has been absurdly introduced into the text in a wrong position, 
it must be remembered that such a corruption postulates time and a succes- 
sion of copyists [p. 14]. 

And yet on pp. 26-27, in discussing “Problems of the Texts,” 
Mr. Chambers points out that all extant MSS of B have the incor- 
rect reading “of bread full” in prologue 41 instead of “bretful, 
bredful,” asin AandC. In other words, according to Mr. Chambers, 
all the MSS of B certainly are descended from a corrupt archetype, 
but all the MSS of A could not have descended from a corrupt 
archetype. Surely, if it is demonstrable that all MSS of one version 
are incorrect, it is legitimate for Mr. Manly to argue, on such 
strong grounds, that all MSS of another version are incorrect. 


IX. THE DIALECT OF Al, A 2, AND B 


Mr. Manly has pointed out demonstrable differences in dialect 
between the A-text and the B-text. Mr. Chambers in reply has 
emphasized the fact that only four MSS out of forty-seven are in 
print, and that both printed and unprinted MSS exhibit the widest 
dialect variations. He has made much of the fact that in one and 
the same line some MSS of the A-text have are, while others have 
ben, beh. The difficulty of classifying a large body of such com- 
plicated material is of course obvious. In his discussion Mr. 
Chambers implies that until this mass of material has been classified 
we can in no case determine what was the original dialect form. On 
p. 22, in footnote 2, however, Mr. Chambers recognizes the validity 
of the method of determining original dialect forms, which was 
pointed out by Mr. Manly in Modern Philology, July, 1909, p. 124: 
“If we find, for example, that no instance of ‘are’ occurs in A 1 and 
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that instances occur in A 2, which, because they are essential to the 
alliteration, clearly proceed from the author and not from a scribe, 
we are justified in concluding, even if the texts of A 2 contain also 
instances of ‘ben,’ that, in all probability, A 2 used ‘are’ and A 1 did 
not.”” In other words, Mr. Manly proposes to use the same criterion 
used by Mr. Chambers, who says: “The alliteration seems to show 
that in B XII. 195 (and perhaps also in B XIV. 222) ‘ben’ was the 
original form.” 

A 1 is shown by the alliteration to have used only the present 
plural form “ben, bep”’: 

Beggeris and bidderis ben not in Pe bulle. [A 8.68 (A 1).] 


A 2 is shown by the alliteration to have used also the form arn: 
Angeles and alle bing arn at his wille. [A 10.31 (A 2).] 


There are in the A-text (A 1) several lines in which the feminine 
pronoun “heo” is shown by the alliteration to have been the original 
form. In no case is the situation such that “she” is required by the 
alliteration in A 1: 

I aujte ben hizere banne heo, I com of a betere. [A 2.21.] 


The B-text, on the other hand, is shown by the alliteration to have 
employed also the form “she” (as well, sometimes, as “heo”’): 


But sothenesse wolde nou3t so, for she is a bastarde. [B 2.24.] 


Mr. Manly’s assertion, therefore, that the dialect of the A-text 
differs from that of the B-text (and that A 1 differs from A 2), rests 
upon a type of evidence which Mr. Chambers himself accepts. 


xX. SUMMARY 


Some minor parts of Mr. Chambers’ paper I have not replied 
to. I have for the most part paid no attention to those arguments, 
repeated from Mr. Jusserand, which had been answered by Mr. 
Manly in Modern Philology, VII, 83-144, six months before Mr. 
Chambers’ paper appeared. 

I believe, however, that I have shown that Robert the Robber 
is not an exemplification of Sloth, and that Sloth was not conceived 
in the fourteenth century as a sin that resulted in the accumulation 
of wicked winnings; Mr. Chambers’ contention that robbery and 
wicked winnings belong under Sloth, and that there is no break in the 
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text at that point (5. 235-36), is therefore untenable. I have shown 
that A, in the perfectly transmitted parts, is not “incoherent,” but 
that he exhibits remarkable structural skill; Mr. Chambers’ a priori 
argument that A is as “incoherent’’ elsewhere as in the Sloth- 
Restitution—Robber combination is therefore untenable. I have 
shown that the “name”’ lines in passus 7 (71-74) are an interpola- 
tion; Mr. Chambers’ assertion that B has not here accepted a serious 
and extensive textual blunder is therefore untenable. I have 
shown that the dialect of A 1 is different from that of A 2 and from B, 
using for the determination of original dialect forms only criteria 
that Mr. Chambers himself has explicitly approved; this evidence 
corroborates the belief that A 1, A 2, and B were three different poets. 

I have furthermore pointed out above! that Mr. Chambers in his 
final summary? (p. 32), by implication—indeed, by direct affirmation 
—has understated and misrepresented Mr. Manly’s whole case. 

That those few of Mr. Manly’s arguments which I have restated 
in this paper are not “assumptions” (Mr. Chambers’ term) I feel 
confident I have been able to prove. The full presentation of all 
the arguments awaits only the establishment of the critical texts 
of the B- and the C-versions. 


Tuomas A. Knorr 
University oF CHICAGO 


1 Mod. Philology, XIV, p. 533. 2 Mod. Lang. Rev., V. 














ANTONY’S AMAZING “I WILL TO EGYPT” 


Among the characters for whom Shakespeare seems to have had 
a certain fondness, and who in consequence appeal most deeply to 
us, the hero of Antony and Cleopatra must surely be included. This 
is the more surprising in view of the fact that few of Shakespeare’s 
men are faultier, and certainly not one of those with whom we sym- 
pathize is placed in a more unsympathetic position. The need of 
Hamlet to perform a deed which he cannot bring himself to accom- 
plish, the helplessness of Othello to compete against Iago’s cunning, 
the impotent rage of the mighty exiled Lear—these are all appealing 
because of the essential nobility of the character and the magnitude 
and hopelessness of the struggle. In Antony also there is an element 
of grandeur, but in his struggle there is something ignoble. 

It is not that Antony’s love for Cleopatra is itself in violation of 
morality; it is rather that we feel a certain paltriness in his effort 
to free himself from her, and to take his rightful place in the world of 
men. This feeling does not come to us as we see the enslaved giant 
in Act I. It is the greatness of his love that we first realize, and not 
the mere shame of it on which Demetrius and Philo are commenting 
when the play begins. We know that the struggle is coming; and 
when Antony himself says: 

These strong Egyptian fetters I must break, 

Or lose myself in dotage 

I must from this enchanting queen break off; 

Ten thousand harms, more than the ills I know, 

My idleness doth hatch, 
we are ready to witness a mighty contest between the man’s two 
natures. Before the act closes Antony has gone to take his stand 
with Caesar against the warring Pompey, though he goes as Cleo- 
patra’s “soldier” and with her spell still upon him. 

Immediately upon his arrival in Rome, however, Antony makes 
his peace with Caesar, and readily agrees to bind it by marrying 
Caesar’s sister, Octavia. At the close of this scene Enobarbus throws 
out the hint that Antony will not leave Cleopatra utterly. So far 
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the issue is clearly defined. But we come now to the scene which 
throws us completely out of our calculations, and shows us an 
Antony who is neither loyal in his love to Cleopatra nor in the least 
concerned to free himself from her. We are robbed at once both of 
the truly tragic hero and of that conflict of will which Brunetiére 
says is essential to all drama. The scene is so brief, and I must 
refer to it so constantly, that I give it entire: 


[Enter Antony, Caesar, Octavia between them, and Attendants.] 
Ant. The world and my great office will sometimes 
Divide me from your bosom. 
Octa. All which time 
Before the gods my knee shall bow my prayers 
To them for you. Good night, sir.! 
Ant. My Octavia, 
Read not my blemishes in the world’s report. 
I have not kept my square; but that to come 
Shall all be done by the rule. Good night, dear lady. 
Good night, sir. 
Caes. Good night. [Exeunt all but Antony. 
[Enter Soothsayer] 
Ant. Now, sirrah, you do wish yourself in Egypt ? 
Sooth. Would I had never come from thence, nor you either.? 
Ant. If you can, your reason? 
Sooth. I see it in 
My motion, have it not in my tongue; but yet 
Hie you to Egypt again. 


Ant. Say to me 
Whose fortunes shall rise higher, Caesar’s or mine? 
Sooth. Caesar’s. 


Therefore, O Antony, stay not by his side. 
Thy demon, that’s thy spirit which keeps thee, is 
Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, 


1 This is my own reading. The folios and all modern editors (so far as I know) 
give the last three words to Antony, while many editors have followed the Second Folio 
in giving the second ‘‘ Good night, sir’’ to Octavia on the ground that Antony has already 
said ‘‘good night’’ to Caesar. But, as Malone says, Caesar immediately answers this, 
and for Antony to say ‘Good night, sir’’ twice to Caesar is, as Ritson remarks, absurd. 
It is equally absurd for him to turn and say ‘“‘ Good night, sir’’ to Caesar before answering 
Octavia, and for Shakespeare to leave her with no “good night”’ to Antony. 

2 This is again my own emendation. The text reads, ‘‘ Nor you thither.”” Mason 
noted that the sense requires “‘hither’’ rather than ‘“‘thither."’ I see no reason why 
‘‘either,’’ or perhaps the double negative ‘‘neither,”’ should not be substituted. The 
line with ‘‘thither’’ or with “‘hither’’ implies some sort of contrast in the coming of 
Antony and the Soothsayer, which, of course, is not the case. 
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Where Caesar’s is not; but near him thy angel 
Becomes a fear, as being o’erpowered: therefore 
Make space enough between you. 
Ant. Speak this no more. 
Sooth. To none but thee; no more, but when to thee. 
If thou dost play with him at any game 
Thou art sure to lose; and, by that natural luck, 
He beats thee ’gainst the odds; thy luster thickens 
When he shines by. I say again, thy spirit 
Is all afraid to govern thee near him, 
But he away, ’tis noble. 
Ant. Get thee gone; 
Say to Ventidius I would speak with him. [Exit Soothsayer. 
He shall to Parthia. Be it art or hap, 
He hath spoken true; the very dice obey him, 
And in our sports my better cunning faints 
Under his chance: if we draw lots, he speeds; 
His cocks do win the battle still of mine 
When it is all to naught, and his quails ever 
Beat mine, inhooped, at odds. I will to Egypt; 
And though I make this marriage for my peace, 
In the east my pleasure lies. 
[Enter Ventidius.] 
O, come, Ventidius, 
You must to Parthia; your commission’s ready; 
Follow me and receive it. [Exeunt. 


That Antony, immediately after what he has said to Octavia, 
and before he is even married to her, should turn with his nonchalant 
“T will to Egypt” to plan his second infidelity in advance comes to 
me like a slap in the face. We cannot believe that he is insincere 
in what he says to her; there is nothing of that tone in his gratui- 
tous assurances. Knight says: “Shakespeare has most skilfully 
introduced the Soothsayer at the moment when Antony’s moral 
weakness appears to have put on some show of strength.” But in 
this scene Antony is not only weak; he is contemptible. Macbeth 
is weak; but there is something magnificent in his career of crime. 
Yet the fact remains that Antony is one of Shakespeare’s mightiest 
men; and when we blot from our minds this one impression of sudden 
horror, he appeals to our deepest sympathies almost as truly as 
Macbeth. 
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It is not that Antony will return to Egypt—we have known that; 
we are prepared for that. It is the occasion, the moment at which 
he says it, that gives us this sickening sense of aversion to him, and 
the feeling that there is no genuine conflict, no real struggle in the 
man’s soul. Furthermore, the dramatic interest comes to a sudden 
halt. It is not the time for this decision to be reached. This thought 
led me to the conviction that something must be wrong with the 
text, that the Soothsayer portion of this scene must somehow have 
got out of place, that perhaps Shakespeare originally put it at the 
end of this act.! 

So radical a theory could never win credence with any sober- 
minded critic unless there were abundant evidence to support it. 
Is there anything more than a mere aesthetic and personal reaction 
to warrant the idea that this scene has indeed been shifted, and that 
Shakespeare himself placed it elsewhere? There is such evidence, 
and whether or not that evidence is sufficient I now submit. 

Antony’s first line in Act II, spoken to Ventidius, “If we com- 
pose well here, to Parthia,’ must refer to the impending war with 
Pompey. It could not refer to any adjustment between Antony 
and Caesar, as has been suggested, for that would not liberate 
Antony’s general for other conquests. Antony’s purpose in coming, 
his purpose in having Ventidius with him, is to meet Pompey.” It 
would be therefore wholly impossible for him to send Ventidius 
away at this point in the action. I do not qualify this statement; 
I repeat, it would be wholly impossible. It must be remembered 
also that this war was imminent. As soon as the marriage with 
Octavia is arranged, Lepidus says, 

Time calls upon us; 
Of us must Pompey presently be sought, 
Or else he seeks out us. ' 
And Antony answers, 
Haste we for it; 
Yet, e’er we put ourselves in arms, dispatch we 
The business we have talked of. 


1 I am indebted for suggestions to various members of my 1914 Shakespeare seminar 
at Stanford, in which this question first arose. I regret that I cannot give individual 
and specific acknowledgment to some of the members of this class. 

2 This is not presented as the sole cause of Antony’s leaving, but it is the chief and 
immediate cause, as Antony says both to Enobarbus and to Cleopatra. 
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Caesar agrees to bring him at once to Octavia. In the following 
scene we have presumably the conclusion of this meeting; yet the 
Soothsayer speaks of games and sports, of cock fights and contests 
with quails, in which Caesar is habitually the winner. Shakespeare 
does not thus indicate the passing of time when there is neither cause 
nor excuse for it. Until Pompey was disposed of, there could have 
been no time for cock and quail fights, and for that protracted 
stay at Caesar’s court which the lines unequivocally indicate. 
It may be noted in passing that when Antony questions the sooth- 
sayer he merely asks, “‘Whose fortunes shall rise higher, Caesar’s 
or mine?”’ Until the difficulty with Pompey was adjusted, this 
question could not arise. 

A still more convincing reason for believing that the Sooth- 
sayer portion of this scene does not belong here is that there is an 
inherent contradiction in the lines themselves. Both Antony and 
Caesar regard the marriage as a means of binding them perma- 
nently together; Antony could have no other motive for wel- 
coming the idea so avidly; and both he and Caesar know that, if 
this marriage is to unite them, it must not be profaned. To return 
to Cleopatra after being wedded to Octavia would mean for 
Antony not peace but war. Of that there could not be the faintest 
trace of doubt in his mind. It was therefore wholly impossible 
for him to say, “And though I make this marriage for my peace,” 
and immediately add that he would return to Egypt for his pleasure. 
If, however, the scene came at the end of Act II, after he had long 
been married to Octavia, after he had wearied of such unsatisfying 
pastimes as cock and quail fighting with the tedious and punctilious 
Caesar, after he had tried and failed to free himself from Cleo- 
patra’s power, he could then make the essential contrast which the 
lines denote in saying, 

I will to Egypt; 
And though I made this marriage for my peace, 
In the east my pleasure lies. 


This may show him weak and wicked if you will, but at least it 
will not set him down as an absolute fool. The slight change of 
tense was of course essential when the scene was shifted toits 
present place. 
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One further consideration may strengthen our conviction that 
Shakespeare really placed the Soothsayer’s entrance where the 
exigencies of the drama demand it instead of where we find it in the 
Folio. This is that Plutarch himself records the advice of the Sooth- 
sayer and the sending of Ventidius to Parthia immediately after the 
banquet and the settlement with Pompey, which is exactly the place 
in which they ought to come. Though, of course, Shakespeare felt 
perfectly free to rearrange his material, and though in this very play 
there are several instances of such a readjustment, yet on the whole 
Shakespeare followed Plutarch closely here, and, what is much more 
to the point, his rearrangements are always to secure a definite 
dramatic gain. But if in this instance he chose to make the change 
which we find in the text, it could be only for the purpose of need- 
lessly defaming his hero’s character, and that at a very considerable 
dramatic loss.' 

The remaining scenes in the act accord with the arrangement 
that I have suggested. In scene v Cleopatra learns of Antony’s mar- 
riage, but her fury lacks point if we have already heard him announce 
his intention to return. Dramatically, this scene should aid the 
suspense which Antony’s departure and his marriage to Octavia has 


1 After describing the feast on Pompey’s galley, Plutarch continues: ‘‘ Antonius, 
after this agreement made, sent Ventidius before into Asia, to stay the Parthians, and to 
keep them that they should come no farther; and he himself in the meantime, to gratify 
Caesar, was contented to be chosen Julius Caesar’s priest and sacrificer, and so they 
jointly together dispatched all great matters concerning the state of the Empire. But in 
all manner of sports and exercises, wherein they passed the time away, the one with the 
other, Antonius was ever inferior unto Caesar, and always lost, which grieved him much. 
With Antonius there was a soothsayer or astronomer of Egypt, that could cast a figure 
and judge of men’s nativities, to tell them what should happentothem. He, either to 
please Cleopatra, or else for that he found it so by his art, told Antonius plainly that his 
fortune (which of itself was excellent good and very great) was altogether blemished and 
obscured by Caesar's fortune; and therefore he counseled him utterly to leave his com- 
pany, and to get him as far from him as he could. ‘For thy demon,’ said he ‘ (that is to 
say the good angel and spirit that keepeth thee), is afraid of his; and being courageous 
and high when he is alone, becometh fearful and timorous when he cometh near unto the 
other.’ Howsoever it was, the events ensuing proved the Egyptian's words true. For, 
it is said, that as often as they two drew cuts for pastime, who should have anything, or 
whether they played at dice, Antonius always lost. Oftentimes they were disposed to 
see cockfight, or quails that were taught to fight one with another; Caesar’s cocks or 
quails did ever overcome. The which spited Antonius in his mind, although he made 
no outward show of it; and therefore he believed the Egyptian the better. In fine, he 
recommended the affairs of his house unto Caesar, and went out of Italy with Octavia 
his wife, whom he carried into Greece, after he had a daughter by her. So Antonius 
lying all winter at Athens, news came unto him of the victories of Ventidius, who had 
overcome the Parthians in battle.” 
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aroused. In scene vi Pompey makes his peace with the triumvirate. 
They did indeed “compose well here,”’ and Pompey says, 
I crave our composition may be written, 
And sealed between us. 

Again, and this is of real significance, note how the hints of Eno- 
barbus later in the scene, that ‘Octavia is of a holy, cold, and still 
conversation,” and that in consequence Antony “ will to his Egyptian 
dish again,” renew our interest in the main situation. But what 
value is there, dramatic or other, in this “prophecy” of Enobarbus 
if we already know from Antony’s own lips that he had resolved to 
go back to Cleopatra, before ever he was married to Octavia? The 
shrewdness of the somewhat gross-minded realist gives him the 
natural right to anticipate Antony’s return before Antony himself 
would realize it.' His place in the economy of the drama is here 
distinctly that of preparation for Antony’s own resolve to return. 

Here, then, are eight indications, of which at least three are 
unescapable, that the scene in question is out of place, and that in 
consequence Antony is a fit hero for a lofty tragedy. For though 
this change is in itself so slight, I believe that the difference it makes 
in our interpretation of the drama is far-reaching. If the scene does 
indeed come where we are accustomed to read it, we must interpret 
Antony as a man who is completely under the dominance of Cleo- 
patra, who makes no slightest effort to free himself from her (as he 
determines in Act I that he will do), yet who is as grossly false to his 
vows of love as he is to his vows of marriage. He is not warm- 
blooded and impulsive, generous and noble, as he shows himself 
throughout all the rest of the drama. He is no longer one of the 
world’s great lovers; he is simply coldly faithless for the sake of 
policy. Nor is he even a clever politician, which at least he has shown 
himself to be in Julius Caesar.? For, as I have already said, no man 
of even an ordinary amount of intelligence could enter into a marriage 


1 Compare his “‘aside,’’ III, xiii, 88. Here, as always, Enobarbus interprets and 
anticipates the action. 

2I do not in the least mean to say that we should look for consistency in Antony’s 
portrayal in the two plays. The difference which we feel so strongly is not that between 
@ young man and the same man in middle age. It is not even the difference of the 
politician who has grown into a statesman. The character is entirely re-created, which 
seems to have been Shakespeare’s custom even in revising a play. Thus we may find two 
different Capulets in Romeo and Juliet and two Birons in Love's Labour's Lost. 
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for the sake of peace and confide to us in advance his intention of 
returning to his mistress. 

But with the change I have suggested we have an Antony who 
makes a genuine effort to free himself from Cleopatra’s bondage, 
who marries Octavia in the resolve to live henceforth “by the rule,” 
and who does indeed remain constant for a considerable period (as 
Plutarch recorded). His resolve to return, if spoken at the end of 
Act II, becomes not a cold-blooded predetermination to prove 
unfaithful, but rather a momentary impulse which has not yet gained 
full control of him. For I cannot feel that Antony’s parting from 
Caesar in Act III, where his attitude toward both Caesar and Octavia 
rings true and loyal and affectionate, is merely the acting of an arch- 
hypocrite. The lines do not read so. The thought of Cleopatra is 
here, I take it, only subconsciously with him.! Even in his parting 
from Octavia in scene iv there is no warrant for believing that 
Antony is merely making an excuse to be rid of her. It is a subtle 
and insidious force that is drawing him back to Egypt. His return 
is not calculated, it is inevitable. He has no soliloquies of doubt or 
struggle, like Hamlet and Macbeth. We simply learn that the thing 
has happened; and when we next see Cleopatra, her finally enslaved 
Antony is with her. 

There are two objections to our transferring the Soothsayer 
scene to the end of Act II. One is the very obvious objection that 
in our only authority, the Folio, it does not come there, and we may 
well question how it got into its present position if Shakespeare really 
placed it somewhere else. My answer to this difficulty is simply to 
state the second reason that may be urged against transferring the 
scene, namely, that Ventidius opens Act III with the announcement 
that his expedition has been victorious and Parthia subdued. To 
avoid bringing immediately together the starting upon an expedi- 
tion and its success, it was natural enough to push this short scene 
forward, and to join it to a scene where Antony is already present.? 


1If I may be permitted the comparison, the next scene has somewhat the value of 
an “‘insert’’ in a motion-picture play. When acharacter is thinking of, or remembering, 
some incident, the action is halted while that incident itself is thrown upon the screen. 
It is thus that we see Cleopatra again, hoping for Antony's return, and feeling that 
because of Octavia’s insufficiency, ‘‘all may be well enough.”’ 


2 Superficially considered, too, Antony's resolve to return to Cleopatra would be 
dramatically effective immediately after his new resolve to remarry and break from her 
forever. 
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There was abundant opportunity for the making of this change after 
Shakespeare’s death, and before the altered manuscript served as 
copy for the First Folio.! If the scene fitted perfectly at the end of 
the act, I should indeed wonder how it could ever have been mis- 
placed, for such a shifting could scarcely have resulted from mere 
accident. 

But is not this objection sufficient to prevent our believing that 
the scene ever came at the end of Act II? It is not Shakespeare’s 
way to send his character on a mission and then to open his next 
scene, even if that scene begins a new act, with an announcement 
that the whole business is over. It would be as if the King in 
Hamlet sent Cornelius and Voltimand to Norway at the very end 
of Act I and welcomed their return in the opening lines of Act II. 
It would be even a more serious breach of dramatic principles than 
that, for Ventidius must subdue all Parthia in this imaginary inter- 
val. And though Ventidius gains but a few hours of actual time by 
his earlier leaving, the friendly audience will grant him unlimited 
“stage time” during the feasting on Pompey’s galley. 

A possible means of avoiding this difficulty would be to place 
the scene before, instead of after, the concluding scene of Act II; but 
here it would directly contradict the action as described in scene vi. 
There we read (lines 82-84): 


Pomp. Aboard my galley I invite you all; 
Will you lead, lords? 


Caes. 

Ant. Show us the way, sir. 

Lep. 

Pomp. Come. 


And together they all enter in scene vii. It is true that it would be 
characteristic of Shakespeare to break up the two Pompey scenes 
by a brief return to some other aspect of the story; and especially 
is it unlike him to give so much time to the Pompey episode while 
the main theme of the drama is held in abeyance. In scene vi the 
trouble with Pompey is completely adjusted, so that there is no 
further call for Ventidius to remain; and, wonderful as it is in itself, 


1 The text of Antony and Cleopatra shows other symptoms of having been tampered 
with. The use of the pronouns of address in this play is wholly at variance with Shake- 
speare’s custom. 
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there is no dramatic purpose served by this final scene of the act 
unless it supplies the essential “stage time” for Ventidius to subdue 
Parthia. 

But in spite of all these considerations, I still feel that the Sooth- 
sayer scene was placed by Shakespeare at the end of Act II. That 
Ventidius, as conqueror of Parthia, opens Act III is the only serious 
objection; and the objection is here, not that there is any impossi- 
bility about it, but simply that it is not Shakespeare’s usual way. 
I should let this consideration determine me against my thesis, were 
it not that so much greater difficulties attend our leaving the scene 
where it is, or placing it anywhere else. In Antony and Cleopatra 
Shakespeare does not adhere in many other ways to his usual 
methods; and he may have felt free to proceed with his story without 
his customary device of giving a seeming sequence to events which 
were widely separated in time.! 


Henry Davin Gray 
Sranrorp University, CALIFORNIA 


11It is possible that Act III opened with a Cleopatra scene which was afterward 
cut out, and that this caused the shifting of the Soothsayer scene. 

























TWO NOTES ON THE TRIAL OF TREASURE 


Although the editorial comments on the play of New Custom, in 
the Hazlitt-Dodsley edition, have in some cases elucidated the text! 
by references to Foxe’s Acts and Monuments of Martyrs, the same 
service is not performed for The Trial of Treasure, published in the 
same volume. In the latter play an allusion made by Just, in the 
course of an invective against the Papists, is rendered intelligible 
through an incident recorded by Foxe among instances of persecu- 
tions under Mary. This circumstance enables us to date the play, 
in its present form, somewhat more definitely than has heretofore 
been possible.” 

The characters Just, Trust, and Contentation are engaged in a 
harmonious discussion of the virtues which they represent, and the 
opposite vices. In the contribution of Just the emphasis falls on 
ambition, which, in the words of the speaker, 

. .. . Chiefly did reign 

Among those that should be examples to other; 

We saw how their brethren they did disdain, 
And burned with fire the child with the mother.’ 
Foxe has recorded a single instance, among English martyrdoms, 
of the burning of a child with its mother. The heading of the section 
in the Acts and Monuments that is devoted to the occurrence runs 
as follows: “A tragicall lamentable and pitiful History, full of most 
cruel and tyrannical murther done by the pretended Catholicks 
upon three Women and an Infant; to wit the Mother, her two 
Daughters, and the Child, in the Isle of Gurnsey, for Christs true 
Religion, the year of our Lord 1556 July 18.’* The main features 





1 Hazlitt-Dodsley, Old Plays, ed. 1874, III; see especially pp. 11, 35. 

2 The first printed edition is that of 1567, and certain passages indicate that the 
date of composition is early in Elizabeth's reign. The most significant of these are men- 
tioned by Creizenach, Geschichte des neueren Dramas (Halle, 1903), III, 525. See also 
Halliwell, Percy Society, XXVIII, Preface to The Trial of Treasure, and Farmer's note 
in Anonymous Plays (London, 1906), Ser. 3, pp. 299-300. 

* Hazlitt-Dodsley, op. cit., p. 285. 

4 Acts and Monuments, ed. 1684, III, 625. The account of the affair, together with 
the record of a protracted theological wrangle which took rise from it, occupies pp. 625-32. 
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of the story are these. The three women referred to in the heading 
were arrested on suspicion of heresy and sentenced to be burned. 
One of the women, by name Perotine, was pregnant at the time, and 
at the first pain of the flames her body burst open and the child fell 
into the fire. It was rescued by a bystander, but at the command of 
the bailiff was again thrown into the flames. The brother of Pero- 
tine brought supplication to Queen Elizabeth for the punishment of 
the persecutors in 1562, and all those who had taken active part in 
the affair were accused.! 

Since this record supplies the only known historical instance which 
illustrates the words of Just, it is doubtless the source of the allusion. 
Moreover, the incident would hardly have become sufficiently 
familiar matter to warrant such a reference until the suit had been 
brought to court and been made the subject of London talk. One 
would therefore hesitate to date the play in its present form earlier 
than 1562. 

A further suggestion as to the background of the play draws 
upon very different material. It will be remembered that the comic 
relief in The Trial of Treasure is supplied almost exclusively by a series 
of incidents in which one of the characters assumes the réle of a 
fractious horse. Inclination, the Vice, after having been forcibly 
bridled by Just, is mistaken for an actual horse by Greedy-gut, the 
satellite Vice, who, however, soon recognizes him and is prevailed 
upon to set him free. Later he is securely bridled again, and after 
a vigorous resistance led from the stage. 

The device, as is seen, is exploited to the utmost, and the crude 
fun of the affair, largely a matter of kicking and neighing, fits awk- 
wardly into the humorless disputations which constitute the greater 
part of the play. One would hesitate to credit a dramatist otherwise 
so consistently lifeless with the invention of this bit of noisy farce; 
and the record of a much older morality proves beyond question 
that The Trial of Treasure was not the first drama to divert an Eng- 
lish audience with “horse play” in this literal sense. Mr. T. S. 
Graves, in an article which appeared a few years ago,” brings forward, 


1 They submitted themselves to the Queen’s pardon, and were later acquitted 
(Foxe, loc. cit.). 


2“*Some Allusions to Religious and Political Plays,"’ Modern Philology, IX, 545-54. 
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in another connection, a letter written by the Spanish ambassador 
to England, which describes the performance of a morality at a 
royal banquet in 1522. The central incident in this play was the 
forcible bridling, by Friendship, Prudence, and Might, of an unruly 
horse, who represented in this case the King of France. The alle- 
gorical meaning of the incident must have been sufficiently clear 
to the audience, as it is mentioned both in the ambassador’s letter 
and in Hall’s Chronicle,! which also gives a condensed account of the 
performance. 

The exact nature of the connection between two instances so 
remote from each other in point of time can hardly be established 
with certainty, but the similarity of the cases? challenges explanation. 
Perhaps we should be warranted in supposing that the convention of 
bridling a human “horse”’ persisted on the stage from the days of 
Henry to those of Elizabeth. More reasonably, however, we may 
infer that the original version of The Trial of Treasure belongs near 
enough to the earlier performance to render imitation of the bridling 
incident probable. In that case the 1567 edition of The Trial of 
Treasure would represent a revamping of an earlier morality for 
immediate controversial purposes.* For lack of data the question 
must for the present be left open; my present purpose is simply to 
call attention to the interesting parallel. 


E. Beatrice Daw 
Bryn Mawr CouieGE 


1 The account of Hall (Chronicle, p. 641) is also mentioned by Mr. Graves, op. cit., 
p. 551. 


2 There is nothing in either account of the 1522 performance to indicate whether a 
horse or a man took the part of the recalcitrant King of France. In view, however, of 
the difficulties of the réle, which demanded a high degree of responsiveness, it hardly 
seems worth while to consider the possibility that the King was played by a horse. 

3 Such usage was, of course, not infrequent. See Mackenzie, The Exglish Moralities 
(Boston, 1914), p. 46, n. 1, who cites Fleay, History of the Stage, p. 64. 





CORRIGENDA 


As I received no proofs of my article entitled Chauceriana in 
the issue of Modern Philology for September, 1916, I beg to state 
that on page 125, in the Cornish quotation, for zos one should read 
30s, and on page 126 the Flemish quotation should read: 


Hi sach, suut onder die sonne, 
Lamfroit comen geronnen. 


Also on page 126 for Soudon of Damas read soudan of Dammas. In 
two of the above cases I believe the error did not originate with the 
printers, but was in the copy. All these errors might have been 
avoided if I had taken the pains to typewrite the copy. 


Henry Barrett HINCKLEY 
New Haven, Conn. 
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The Rhythm of Prose: An Experimental Investigation of Individual 
Difference in the Sense of Rhythm. By Witt1am Morrison 
Patterson, Pu.D. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1916. Pp. xxiii+193. 


This book presents the results of a series of experiments performed upon 
a group of twelve trained observers, with a view to determining the average 
individual’s reaction to rhythmic experience and performance. Its applica- 
tion, however, transcends the immediate bounds of the scientific field and 
appeals in addition to a wider circle of musicians and literary persons. 
Whether mistaken or justified, many a thoughtful reader of the monograph 
‘will gather the impression that Dr. Patterson’s ulterior purpose has tended 
toward the provision of a practical method of style-analysis and toward the 
standardization of criticism from an angle fundamentally at variance with 
some of the vacuous generalities of the day. Rightly or wrongly, one feels 
that the author, too, has felt the surfeit of hearing a volume of modern free 
verse characterized as “‘redolent with the pungent breath of the heath,” or 
a symphony, like the C minor of Brahms, sweepingly labeled a “colossally 
somber work of rugged severity.” 

Many of the basic conceptions of prose rhythm have been laid down by 
previous authorities. Wundt’s all-embracing contention that no series of 
impressions is possible which cannot in some way be comprehended as 
rhythmic, not only commands the approbation, but also furnishes the major 
premise of all investigators. Others, like Meumann and Sievers, have 
recognized the two antagonistic tendencies present in rhythm: the centrip- 
etal, which seeks to order, and the centrifugal, which lends freedom and 
variety to the capricious groupings of prose. The modern scholar regards 
the experience of prose rhythm no longer as perceptional or emotional, but 
rather as pre-eminently kinaesthetic, a subjectively experienced movement of 
periodic word-waves whose troughs and crests of attention are marked off 
by subtle patterns of time and stress and melody. What differentiates 
prose from poetry, in the last analysis, is the lack of uniform recurrence in 
the unbound speech. Its rhythm enjoys unevenness, just as harmony 
becomes more intense when associated with dissonance. The rhythm of 
music is after all genetically identical with the rhythm of speech. What, 
then, is the force which organizes the seeming irregularities of prose into a 
subjectively pleasurable sensation ? 

It is at this point that the author’s contribution to the subject proves 
of immediate importance. Dr. Patterson’s formula is syncopation: the 
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instinctive rhythmic sense in the Red Man’s drumbeat tune; the double- 
shuffle of the buck-and-wing dancer; finger-taps alternating with spoken 
syllables; the negro plying his hoe to the accompaniment of an improvised 
melody; technically, the possibility of preserving a certain series of time- 
intervals while the motions that mark the beats undergo a varied change. 
The conventional dignity of the modern man inhibits many a native impulse 
and frowns even at the tapping of feet in correspondence with the time of 
effective music. The American Indian can accelerate and retard his series 
of time-beats and perhaps gauge it; he can certainly enjoy it. His civilized 
brother must, however, be what the author terms an “aggressive timer” 
in order to be able to discriminate and measure the swing of rhythm and, by 
means of the sense of syncopation, bring its haphazard series into sub- 
jective co-ordination. We may not be far from the mark if we compare this 
“timer” of Dr. Patterson’s with the musician who possesses a sense of the 
absolute pitch. For the “timer” must similarly be highly developed in 
order to organize his time-experiences into musical transcription. The 
combination of numerically recurrent stressed and unstressed syllables; the 
interplay of words with the nuance of thought; the word-painting and 
phrase-balancing of the imagist—these are experiences that can be appre- 
ciated even by a person who is only passively rhythmic. But these are also 
the very elements that represent the static balance of the sentence and not 
its progressive movement. The “‘stresser,” as experiments have demon- 
strated, reacts to the vigor of De Quincey’s Confessions, but not to its 
rhythmic tune, its subtle elasticity. 

It follows, to revert to our introductory remarks, that the final fitness 
of a musical and literary critic varies in direct ratio with his ability to respond 
to rhythmic stimuli. One deficient in such aggressiveness will gain from 
rhythm but a vague impression of elusiveness, is powerless to give a clear- 
cut description of his own experience, and often deals perforce with a hodge- 
podge of aesthetic superficialities. The suitableness, ease, and spontaneity 
of a musical and literary rhythm to the theme of which it is a vehicle will be 
obscured in inverse ratio to his sense of motor reaction. 

Interesting is the timer’s view as to the effect which the perception 
of prose, verse, and vers libre—a timely discussion—made: upon him. 
Dr. Patterson’s observers found that poetry, representing a coincidence of the 
measuring pulses with the accented syllables of the text, gave the sensation 
of marching or dancing on level ground. Prose, a resilient succession of 
balances appealing to the timer’s sense of syncopation, reminded one of the 
irregular climbing of the Hopi Indian to his cliff dwelling. Free verse 
proved, not merely a compound of felicitous phrasing and vivid imagery— 
welcome emotional values—but primarily a superimposition of the regular 
time-patterns of poetry upon the movable time-scheme of prose. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that, deprived of visual arrangement, the verses of 
Tennyson and Browning were declared to be prose by a group of observers 
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at Yale. To the timer in question, the author points out, free verse gives 
a “disquieting experience of attempting to dance up the side of a mountain. 
For those who find this task exhilarating vers libre, as a form, is without a 
rival. With regard to subtle cadence, however, which has been claimed as 
the chief distinction of the new poets, it is still a question as to how far they 
have surpassed the refinement of balance that quickens the prose of Walter 
Pater.” 

The book, as a whole, is stimulating as few of its class can be. Its 
authoritativeness is vouched for by the cumulative evidence of scrupulously 
interpreted experimental data. There may be those who will object to the 
application of physical instruments to the investigation. Verrier, Old 
Testament and Semitic Studies (Chicago, 1908), p. 177, remarks: “Facts 
which require instruments for their discernment have no place in the study 
of rhythm.”’ More serious will appear the assignment of a very subordinate 
position in the rhythmic tune to stress and pitch relations, especially when 
experiments have shown that melody is based essentially upon a motor 
Activity in most respects identical with that underlying rhythm. Cf. 
Bingham, “Studies in Melody,” Monograph Supplement, Psychological 
Review, XII, 83. So, too, in all likelihood, there will not be wanting trained 
philologists, especially in the Germanic field, who will take exception to the 
author’s view of Sievers’ practical application of sentence-melody as “the 
hobby of a great scholar” and “poetic speculation.”’ All readers, however, 
will support Dr. Patterson in his warning against rhythmic atrophy. He 
advises the sedate victim of dignity to shake off some of the inhibitions of 
modern society, follow music with enthusiastic abandon, tap off the drum- 
beat of standard prose, walk, nod the head, and sway the body in accom- 
paniment to rhythmic syncopation, until the “tunes” have sung their way 
into the automatic processes of the brain and become an unconscious fund 
of rhythmic facility. As the reviewer envisages the question, the present 
world may never revert to the age of the itinerant bard or of the serenading 
troubadour, when music was a vibrant idiom and poetry a spoken art. But 
it is unquestionably worth while, in order to heighten our powers and pleas- 
ures of appreciation, to try to regain the primitive man’s instinctive grasp 
over the balance of rhythmic flow. 

Now the prosaic task of bibliographical additions. (Of typographic 
errors only a few were met with: p. 27, 1. 13, the division should be “‘ Laut- 
reihen”’; p. 40, n. 147, the initials are C. A.; p. 183, s.n. Gayley, the date 
should be 1899.) It is assumed that it was not the intention of the author 
to furnish a bibliography of rhythm similar to those found in the American 
Journal of Psychology, XXIV, 508-19, and XXVI, 457-59, and that the 
books listed represent the works actually consulted. The following titles, 
some of which will be found to supplement the above bibliographies—the 
second is at present inaccessible to me—could have been drawn upon with 
equal profit: 
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RHYTHM 
D. 8. MacColl. “Rhythm in English Verse, Prose and Speech,” in Essays and 
Studies by the English Association, V, 7-51. Oxford, 1914. 


C. W. E. Miller. The Relation of the Rhyihm of Poetry to That of the Spoken 
Language. Baltimore, 1902. 


Benoist-Hanappier. Die freien Rhythmen in der deutschen Lyrik. Halle, 1905. 

Saran. Der Rhythmus des franzésischen Verses. Halle, 1904 (listed in Bib- 
liography I). 

VERSIFICATION 

R. D. Miller. Secondary Accent in Modern English Verse, dissertation, Johns 
Hopkins University. Baltimore, 1904. 

E. B. Setzler. On Anglo-Saxon Versification, from the Standpoint of Modern 
English Versification. Baltimore, 1904. 


B. A. P. Van Dam. William Shakespeare, Prosody and Text. Leyden, 1900. 
Treatise on heroic and blank verse. 


T. B. Rudmose-Brown. Etude comparée de la versification francaise et de la versifi- 
cation anglaise. Grenoble, 1905. 


M. Grammont. Le Vers frangais, 12th ed. Paris, 1913. 
A. Heusler. Zur Geschichte der altdeutschen Verskunst. Breslau, 1891. 
Uber germanischen Versbau. Berlin, 1894. 


T. 8. Omond. English Metrists in the 18th and 19th Centuries. London, 1907. 
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Of Reformation Touching Church Discipline in England. Edited by 
W. T. Hate. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1916. 
Pp. Ixxxix+224. 

Studies in the Milton Tradition. By J. W.Goop. (University of 
Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. I, Nos. 3 
and 4.) Urbana, 1915. Pp. 310. 

These additions to our critical understanding of Milton are as unlike in 
purpose and method as is humanly possible. One investigator has used his 
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surgical scalpel upon the minutiae of a single document; the other, to use 
his own phrase regarding certain eighteenth-century critics, has labored 
“with a sword in one hand and a commentary in the other” that he might 
prove Milton a constant influence upon English life and thought. The 
former shows how well Milton understood his own generation, while the 
latter displays in proper categories the critical estimates of others, taken from 
the documents of a hundred and fifty years. 

Dr. Hale has edited Of Reformation Touching Church Discipline in Eng- 
land in a scholarly manner. His introduction forms a proper approach to 
the pamphlet, for it gives a clear survey of the religious background for 
Milton’s first philippic against Episcopacy. The facts are well known, but 
they have never been presented with more simple clearness. A useful sum- 
mary of the argument precedes the text, which is a faithful reproduction 
of the 1641 edition and its variants. The remainder of the book is devoted 
to well-documented notes, a glossary, and bibliography. This edition will 
be especially useful to scholars demanding a critical text of the pamphlet, 
and will also afford general readers easy access to its true meaning. The 
following typographical faults need correction: on p. 81, 1. 25, read 1384 
for 1284, and on p. 97 read 1627, 1635, and 1636 for 1827, 1835, and 1836, 
respectively. 

The mass of material forming Dr. Good’s study of the Milton tradition 
is too great for detailed analysis. Of chief interest are his methods of 
research, the new conclusions of permanent value, and the more evident 
errors in fact. An introductory chapter aptly displays the heavy stress of 
present criticism upon the eighteenth-century vogue of the Minor Poems, 
and ends with the assertion that Paradise Lost was of far greater consequence 
for the romantic phases of literary history. This is the central thesis of the 
book and one that affects deeply the conclusions of the author’s various 
inquiries. Dr. Good has brought into union much evidence regarding the 
publication of Milton’s works, some two hundred poetical tributes to his 
genius, the leading biographical opinions before 1801, formal literary criti- 
cisms for the same period, and the accidental contributions to his reputation 
of religious, political, and literary controversy. These may best be exam- 
ined in turn. 

The mathematical evidence of publication from 1637 to 1801 is clearly 
in favor of Paradise Lost and against all the other works of Milton. It 
appears that before 1801 (pp. 25-27) there were one hundred and thirty 
editions of the epic. This, or the total of one hundred and one given in the 
comparative summary (p. 49), surpasses the totals shown for the Minor 
Poems. These are listed variously. L’Allegro and Il Penseroso were 
printed (p. 40), in all forms, including musical adaptations, “seventy-nine 
times up to the year 1801’’; but the preceding table shows eighty entries, 
and another record (p. 49) gives the total of seventy-four. Lycidas (p. 38) 
had sixty-three issues during the same years, or (p. 49) sixty-eight. This 
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array of figures would be more emphatic if accompanied by facts regarding 
the number of copies in any edition after that of 1688. The list for Paradise 
Lost is not complete, nor is it accurate in its description of early editions; 
the excuse offered is that “at a distance of two centuries one can only hope 
for an approximate correctness, even in the most careful study of those early 
‘editions.’” Because of these facts the safe conclusion to draw from this 
record is that Paradise Lost was constantly popular up to the year 1801. 
Nothing further is evident. 

The chapter of poetical tributes suffers similarly from incompleteness. 
Gray is well represented, but not by the famous lines from The Progress of 
Poesy. Dr. Dalton’s Prologue to Comus (1738) is not printed, nor are other 
obscure selections, easily accessible in Todd’s Milton. Even though all those 
given are reminiscent of Milton and his themes, they have little critical value 
without an accompanying interpretation in the light of personal interest or 
special occasion of writing. Imitation, a more sincere expression of esteem, 
could not have had full consideration here, but it deserves at least equal 
place with what at times is mere verbal recognition. 

The succeeding chapters on biography and formal criticism contain more 
satisfying results of investigation. They show a careful reading of the 
critical reviews and give useful summaries of longer critical works dealing 
exclusively with Milton. A typical passage presents the causes leading 
to Dr. Johnson’s ill-natured Life. The general drift of these chapters 
and of that on controversies is to the effect that Milton’s ideas were 
constantly useful in religious and political disputes, and that out of such 
limited recognition evolved a true literary appreciation. The essays of 
Mr. Dowden and Professor Havens in the British Academy (1908) and in 
Englische Studien (1909) marked out the lines for these conclusions, but 
no one hitherto has carefully analyzed the record through to the close of the 
century. These summaries of opinion are admirably built up within the 
limits of an evolutionary conception to prove Milton an object of national 
regard. 

The account of Milton’s share in the romantic revival depreciates the 
Minor Poems in order to exalt Paradise Lost. This summary in behalf of 
Dr. Good’s central thesis lacks most of the admitted facts regarding the 
influence of the earlier poems. In a previous chapter (p. 142) Dr. Good 
denies value to his own citations in high praise of the Minor Poems; there, 
in spite of prima facie evidence to the contrary, he sums up the popular 
attitude toward them from 1691 to 1730 as ‘‘one of comparative indiffer- 
ence.” Here the topic is displaced by a study of the romantic elements of 
Paradise Lost. 

The epic is shown to have affected both popular ideas of religion and 
formal theological doctrine. Its graphic descriptions made eternity a 
reality of belief, while the concrete depiction of individualistic revolt in 
Satan’s character gave point to Milton’s abstract prose discussions regarding 
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human liberty. It popularized narrative and descriptive poetry, and also 
gave body to the arguments for blank verse as against rhyming. These are 
positive additions to the Milton tradition. 

Beyond this point, however, it is impossible to follow Dr. Good’s exal- 
tation of Paradise Lost. One suspects that men of that time drew moral 
guidance quite as much from their ponderous theologians and that the Eng- 
lish Bible was another known source of the creation story. It is extravagant 
to say (p. 242) that ‘the romantic movement may almost be defined as a 
returning of the nation to the vision of Milton, with the aspirations that are 
consequent and correlated to his divine conceptions”; or that (p. 243) “upon 
eighteenth-century life his views fell with the weight of divine sanction.” 
Such straining of a clear case makes the whole account seem uncritical. 
Without these embarrassments the evidence proves unmistakably that 
Paradise Lost had a continuous vogue, with specific relationship to the 
changes in English art and thought. Nowhere else is the book so free from 
the fault of being merely a compilation. 

Space remains for only such errors of fact and of printing as may not 
be immediately evident. As noted above, the lists of editions in chap. ii 
are incomplete. ‘‘G. Hog” (p. 37 n.) is identical with ““W. Hog” named 
elsewhere, being taken from the Latin form of ‘‘ William” used in the title 
of Hog’s edition. Other faulty Latin (p. 53, 1. 22), cincta for cuncta, gives 
an amusing turn to Barrow’s lines: 


Qui legis Amissam Paradisum, grandia magni 
Carmina Miltoni, quid nisi cuncta legis? 


Also, the Miltonit Epistola ad Pollionem appears (p. 45) as ad Pollio and 
(p. 304) as ad Polio. A more important fact is that the poem was written, 
not by Milton—as Dr. Good asserts—but by William King (1685-1763). It 
is a satirical poem of two hundred and nine lines, not a prose letter, and was 
first issued in 1738. The list of Milton’s prose works (pp. 43-44) lacks the 
De Doctrina Christiana, printed in 1825. Faulty quotation (pp. 53-54) of 
Marvell’s poem published with the 1674 edition of Paradise Lost requires a 
change of “‘posts” for “post,” 1. 9; of “plume” for “plumes,” 1. 38; and 
of “The” for “‘A,’’1.39. Spectator No. 10 asserted that the paper had 60,000 
readers when a week old, not (p. 155, n. 60) that that many copies were issued. 
Handel did not make L’Allegro and Il Penseroso “a part of his Samson 
Oratorio” (p. 169), but formed them into a separate work with a third part, 
il moderato, by Jennens. It is not true that Gray “declared” (p. 183) ‘the 
world—obliged by fashion to admire” Milton; he was quoting the words 
of Warburton. 
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A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. By Joun R. CuarK Hatt. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. New York: Macmillan, 
1916. Pp. xii+372. 


The new edition of this well-known book is markedly superior to the first 
edition, and a rapid examination indicates that it will prove exceedingly 
useful to all sorts of readers of Old English. The typography and the 
arrangement of material on the page are almost ideally clear. The volume 
is light and easily handled—a real desideratum for any dictionary which is 
to be used as an “‘elbow-companion.” It has exhaustive cross-references, 
going even so far as to enter, in the proper alphabetical order, inflectional 
forms and principal parts of strong verbs, as well as of “irregular” weak 
verbs, thus largely increasing the value of the book for elementary students. 
The new edition contains the material made accessible by the contributions 
to Old English lexicography published in the last twenty years or more, which 
has hitherto not been included in any Old English dictionary. Another 
valuable feature in a work of such small compass is the frequency of refer- 
ences to passages in Old English texts. The strictly poetic words have been 
given a distinctive mark. A novel and highly useful feature is the introduc- 
tion of references to head-words in the New English Dictionary which contain 
information regarding the etymology, meaning, and occurrence of Old 
English words. 

Space has been saved, though not altogether happily, by not listing 
separately words beginning with the prefix ge-. Verbs occurring both with 
and without this prefix are entered together. Since in these cases all the 
definitions are run together without distinction as to the meaning of the 
simple and of the compound forms, students are likely to get a false impres- 
sion of the force of the prefix. The prefix itself is not satisfactorily discussed 
in the entry: “original meaning together; but it has usually lost all collective 
and intensive force.”” The prefix ge- in Germanic and Old English was not 
only collective and intensive, but was also widely used with a perfective force. 
It has been shown that Old English verbs with the prefix frequently mean 
‘to get, to acquire, to reach” through the action of the verb. Many verbs 
with the prefix have also a number of secondary meanings developed from 
these perfective meanings. Some of the definitions of other words in the 
book are just a trifle misleading. dgl@ca is not primarily ‘‘ wretch, monster, 
demon,” but “fierce fighter.” This word is applied, not only to Grendel, 
but also to Beowulf and to other warlike heroes. The order in which the 
various definitions are arranged under a word does not always reveal the 
most primitive meaning. déman means primarily “to judge, to decide,” 
and not, as the student might surmise, ‘‘to consider, to think.” Such faults 
as these, however, should not be regarded as constituting a serious defect 
in a book which, on the whole, possesses real excellence and serviceability. 


Tuomas A. KnotrT 
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